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PEOOEEDINGS 

OP THE 



AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 

AT ITS 

MEETING IN NEW YORK, N. Y., 
October 30th and 31st, 1889. 



The Autumn meeting of the Society was held in New York 
City, Wednesday, October 30th, and Thursday, October 31st. 
The afternoon session of Wednesday was in the Greek Lecture 
Room of Columbia College ; and the evening session, purely 
social, at the house of Professor Henry Drisler, Acting-President 
of the College. The sessions of Thursday were held in the room 
of the College Trustees ; and between the two sessions, for the 
convenience of the Society, a luncheon was served in the Syriac 
Lecture Room, near at hand. A considerable number of Oriental 
manuscripts of varied character, and a small collection of Assyrian 
and Babylonian seals, were exhibited at the evening assembly. 

The President, Professor Whitney, being absent, Rev. Dr. W. 
H. Ward took the chair, and, assisted by Professor Haupt, pre- 
sided over the several sessions. It was announced that the next 
meeting would be held in Boston, on Wednesday, May 7th, 1890, 
and that the Recording Secretary and the Corresponding Secre- 
tary were to serve as a Committee of Arrangements. 

The persons named below were elected as Corporate Members : 

Rev. James Bassett, Maryville, Tennessee ; 
Rev. Prof. Edwin C. Bissell, Hartford, Conn. (Trinity Coll.) ; 
Mr. Lester Bradner, Jr., New Haven, Conn. (Yale Univ.) ; 
Prof. James A. Craig, Cincinnati, Ohio (Lane Theol. Sem.) ; 
Mr. Olaus Dahl, New Haven, Conn. (Yale Univ.) ; 
Mr. George William Davis, New Haven, Conn. (Yale Univ.) ; 
Mr. Charles J. Goodwin, Baltimore, Md. (Johns Hopkins Univ.); 
Mr. Charles F. Gunther, Chicago, 111. ; 
Prof. J. Rendel Harris, Haverford, Pa. (Haverford Coll.) ; 
Mr. Charles Horswell, New Haven, Conn. (Yale Univ.) ; 
Rev. Prof. Henry Hyvernat, Brookland, D. C. (Catholic Univ.) ; 
Rev. Dr. Kaufman Kohler, New York City (115, E. 71) ; 
Rev. Dr. David Philipson, Cincinnati, Ohio (Hebrew Union Coll.); 
Mrs. Anna M. Rydingsvard, Boston, Mass. (181, Warren ave.); 
Col. Elliott F. Shepard, New York City ; 
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Mr. Daniel Shepardson, New Haven, Conn. (Yale Univ.) ; 

Mr. Adolph Sutro, San Francisco, Cal. ; 

Prof. D. B. Willson, Allegheny City, Pa. ; 

Mr. Benjamin D. Woodward, New York City (Columbia Coll.). 

The Committee appointed at the Philadelphia meeting in Oc- 
tober, 1888, and charged with the cataloguing of the Oriental 
manuscripts in America, made a report by their Secretary, Pro- 
fessor Grottheil. The Committee was continued — Professor Lan- 
man taking the place of Professor Hopkins, withdrawn — and 
authorized to proceed with the work entrusted to them. Extracts 
from the report follow : 

In order to ascertain the whereabouts of the different manu- 
scripts, scattered — as they were known to be — in many public 
and private libraries, a circular, setting forth the aims and objects 
of the Committee, was printed, and was sent to every librarian and 
private person from whom information could be expected. 

A tentative list of the MSS. now known to the Committee is 
subjoined. It is intended to serve only as a guide for the future 
work of the Committee. It will be seen from the list that nearly 
all the languages with which Orientalists are called upon to deal 
are represented here. Classified roughly according to language, 
and with no refei-ence to the subject matter, there were found to 
be in this country : 



Arabic MSS 141 


Hebrew MSS.... 


102 


Hebrew Rolls 34 


Syriac ' 


' .... 95 


Persian " 


58 j Sanskrit MS 


S 52 


Turkish ' 


' .... 30 


Siamese " ... 


24 


Armenian ' 


' .... 33 


Pali 


' .... 15 


Egyptian " 


13 


Tamil 


' .... 14 


Ethiopic ' 


' .... 11 


Chinese " ... 


10 


Coptic ' 


' .... 6 


Singalese ' 


' .... 7 


Burmese " 


5 Samaritan ' 


' -.... 5 


Japanese ' 


' .... 3 


Bengali " ... 


2 


Oriyan ' 


' .... 3 


Mandingo ' 


' 1 


Sumatran " ... 


1 


North Laos ' 


' 1 


Assamese ' 


' .... 1 


Batta " ... 


1 


Malayan ' 


' .... 1 


Suaheli ' 


' .... 1 


Georgian " ... 


1 


Marathi ' 


' .... 1 


Aramaic ' 


' 1 Gentoo " ... 


1 


Cashmere ' 


' .... 1 


Toulah 


' 1 Javan " 


1 


Gujarati ' 


' .... 1 



In all, 666 manuscripts. To these must be added 100 in Savannah, 
Georgia ; 200 in the Sutro Library, California ; 40 other manu- 
scripts, of which the contents are unknown to us ; 419 Sanskrit 
manuscripts just acquired for Harvard University Library by 
Professor Lanman in India, besides 30 in his private possession ; 
and finally, the very valuable collection of between 400 and 500 
Sanskrit manuscripts just given by Prof. Pitzedward Hall to the 
library of his alma mater, Harvard University ; so that the full 
tale will not be far from 2000. Nor must we forget that many 
volumes contain two or more — sometimes as many as twelve — 
different works, and that the sum total is thus in reality much 
larger. 
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To illustrate the curious history of some of the manuscripts, it 
is interesting to note that one of the members of the Committee 
accidentally found in the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris a little 
book entitled "A catalogue of Arabic, Turkish, and Persian 
manuscripts ; the private collection of Wm. B. Hodgson, Wash- 
ington, L830." The collection contained over 100 very valuable 
manuscripts, but had seemingly become entirely lost to sight. 
After a great deal of trouble, another member of the Committee 
found them stowed away in a place where no one would have 
supposed them to be — the Telfair Academy of Arts and Sciences 
in Savannah, Ga. 

At the suggestion of Professor Moore, it was voted that the 
Board of Directors take into consideration the advisability of 
getting from Congress a national charter, and also of holding but 
one meeting a year — say during the Christmas holidays — to the 
end that the meetings may be less hurried, and may afford the 
members better opportunity for making each other's personal ac- 
quaintance and for interchange of opinions. 

Professor Gottheil proposed that there be added to the forth- 
coming Proceedings a note — reprinted, perhaps, from that issued 
in 1857 — asking the members to procure additions to our num- 
bers, in order to enlarge the interest in Oriental studies in this 
country, and to meet the demand for ampler publication-funds 
now required by the growing activity and productivity of the 
Society. 

It was voted that the thanks of the Society be tendered to the 
Trustees of Columbia College for other courtesies, and especially 
for the use of their rooms for assembly. Thereupon the Society 
stood adjourned, to meet in Boston, May 7th, 1 890. 



Communications were presented to the meeting as follows : 

1. Reminiscences of Egypt in Doric architecture ; by Pro- 
fessor Allan Marquand, of Princeton College, New Jersey. 

In this paper an attempt was made to prove that the inheritance 
which Doric architecture received from Egypt was much greater than 
is usually supposed. The sacred temenos or enclosure, containing the 
sacred olive, or oak, or willow, or myrtle, or laurel, and its sacred 
spring, and with its altar for burnt offering in front of the temple, 
seems to be a reminiscence of the Egyptian temenos, with its sacred 
tamarisks and acacias and lotus flowers, with its sacred lake, and its 
altar in front of the temple. The stepped pyramidal base on which the 
Greek temple rests is to be traced to Egyptian rather than Mesopo- 
tamian prototypes. In Egypt also the earliest instances are to be found 
of the peripteral temple and of the gable roof. The Dorians preserved 
the Egyptian methods of quarrying, cutting, lifting, and laying large 
blocks of stone, of giving to the cella walls an inward slant, and of 
covering them with stucco as a basis for polychromatic decoration. 
The Doric ground plan, as well as the sanctuary, shows traces of the 
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Egyptian peristyle and hypostyle halls, and of a similar gradation in 
level from the peristyle up to the sanctuary. All the peculiarities of 
the Doric column and capital, the diminution, entasis, channeling, 
annuli, echinus,- and abacus, are found in and explained by the reed- 
bundle columns of Egypt. Ionic and Corinthian capitals exhibit simi- 
lar traces of Egyptian ancestry. The Doric entablature, by both the 
form and color of its triglyphal frieze, betrays its relationship to the 
Egyptian cornice ; and the ordinary Greek moldings and painted orna- 
ments are derivatives of well known Egyptian forms. Even such a 
refinement as the use of curved surfaces was not first tried at Corinth 
or Peestum or Athens, but is to be found in the slightly curved gable 
ceiling in one of the tombs at Benihassan, and in the curved architraves 
of the temple at Medinet Abou. 

2. On the r- and ar-forms of Sanskrit roots ; by Professor 
W. T>. Whitney, of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Whether the so-called roots in Sanskrit that contain a r in their 
weaker forms should be written and named, as roots, with r o r w ith 
ar, is a question as to which there is variance of opinion. Thus, both 
rd and ard are written ; both kr and Tear ; both vrdh and vardh ; forms 
and derivatives being numerous that present either root-form. The 
native grammarians, in accordance with their principle of taking in 
general a weaker form as normal, and deriving the other from it by a 
strengthening process, give everywhere the r : thus, rd, kr, vrdh. But 
it was one of the first fruits of European inquiry beneath the surface of 
things as presented by the Hindu science of grammar that the ar (more 
rarely ra) was recognized as more original, and the r as secondary. It 
seemed, accordingly, as if something was gained by restoring the older 
form ; and this was by many scholars restored accordingly. What is 
especially important, this was done by the redactors of the great Sanskrit 
lexicon, and, as was reasonable and proper, their example has been 
regarded as authoritative and followed by many other scholars — for 
instance, by Delbruck in his successive volumes of Syntactische Forsch- 
ungen. And, in the preface to the last of these volumes (the very able 
and important Altindische Syntax, published last year), Delbruck gives 
a rub to some of those who have preferred to follow the method of the 
Hindu grammarians, in the following words : " In the notation (Ansetz- 
ung) of the roots I have followed the method of the Bohtlingk-Roth 
dictionary, which in my opinion is the only practical course, and from 
which, unfortunately, Grassmann and Whitney, to the disadvantage of 
those who use their books, have swerved in certain (not always the 
same) points." 

Prof. Delbruck, in this sentence, puts his preference of the one root- 
form over the other entirely upon the ground of its being " practical." 
In this, as it appears to me, he is quite right. It is a mere question 
of convenience. There is no principle involved in it. We do not be- 
lieve that the forms of Sanskrit speech grew up about these entities 
that we call roots. We see now, very much more plainly than we did 
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fifty years ago, that there is nothing ultimate about them. In large 
part, they are of obviously secondary and recent growth. Some of 
them go back in their root-value, it is true, to the period of unity of 
Indo-European speech, and so are relatively old. But even these — as it 
cannot be too strongly insisted — are so far from the historical begin- 
nings of linguistic tradition that, in all reasonable probability, to one 
standing at the actual beginning they would not appear perceptibly 
nearer than their fellows of latest Sanskrit origin. Their varieties of 
form, as exhibited in the words of one language, or of different related 
languages, it is the part of language-study to trace out and set in their 
historical relations. A root-form in one language does not determine 
one in another language. What is historically the same element ap- 
pears different, for example, in Greek, in Latin, in Germanic ; and an 
Indo-European form may be inferred, perhaps, diverse from any of 
these. Many roots have more forms than one in the same speech : a 
majority, perhaps, as many as two ; and not a few, three or four, or 
even more. The one which we select to use as representative of these, 
for convenience, has to be determined by the general aspect and habit 
of the particular language. In Sanskrit we have also a body of root- 
forms the acceptance of which is a matter of tradition from the first 
students of the language, and which is therefore to be treated with 
respect. It has no authoritative character ; it is to be altered and 
emended anywhere in the interests of sound science ; but only in clear 
cases, and with due deliberation. But the change of f to ar in root- 
forms was a hasty and fragmentary measure, which, to be justified, 
needs to be followed up with much wider alterations. Nothing is 
gained by rejecting the x from roots that contain it while we retain the 
weak i and u of still larger classes of roots. This was the considera- 
tion which determined me, after much deliberation, to follow the 
example of Grassmann and others in adhering or reverting to the old 
method, and writing rd, fcf, vrdh, etc., much as I regretted to deviate 
from the course adopted by the great Sanskrit lexicon. Far from disre- 
garding the claims of practicalness, I made the practical element the 
governing one. There are great bodies of related phenomena in the 
language, showing i, u, and f in weak or weakened forms, and e, o, and 
ar in strong or strengthened forms. What was the " practical" reason 
(in the absence of a theoretical one) for treating the weak forms as 
original and making the strong from them in two of these classes of 
cases, but the strong as original and the weak from them in the third ? 
For example, we have sedhati, bodhati, and vardhati on the one side, 
and siddhi, buddhi, vrddhi on the other ; it can be no practical consid- 
eration which leads us to say that sidh and budh are roots, making 
siddhi and buddhi directly and sedhati and bodhati by strengthening, 
while, on the other hand, vardh is the root, which makes vardhati 
directly, and vrddhi by weakening. To adopt this method would lead 
to the very unpractical result of giving in a grammar, for parallel phe- 
nomena, two completely different sets of rules, one for strengthening 
and the other for weakening, thus burdening and perplexing the 
learner. This, then, is what I have maintained, and still confidently 
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maintain : so long as we talk of the roots ci (and even e I !) and is and 
vid, of the roots ru and ud and nud, and so on, so long do consistency 
and "practical" convenience require of us to talk also of the roots mr 
and r and drg, and so on. Delbrtick made an unfortunate selection of 
the ground on which to plant his adhesion to the opposite method : if 
he had simply said that his use of the ar root-forms in the preceding 
volumes of his series made him prefer to adhere to the same forms in 
this volume also, no one could have blamed his choice. 

Bohtlingk has also himself more than once criticised unfavorably my 
preference of the r-forms, and the ground on which I placed it, as if it 
implied the principle of adoption of the weakest forms of roots that are 
found in use anywhere— so that, to be consistent, I ought to speak of 
the root jn (jajnus) and gm (jagmus) instead of jan and gam, and so on 
(he might have further claimed uc instead of vac, on account of uhti 
etc., c instead of vac, on account of gmasi, d instead of da, on account of 
-tta, and so on). But that is obviously and wholly unfair. The extent 
of my claim has been that vid and budh and vrdh fand their like) stand 
together, and require, both for consistency and for practical conven- 
ience, an accordant treatment ; and that he who stickles for vardh 
ought strictly to speak also of the roots ved and bodh. It appears to 
me, so far as I can judge, that the use of j'-forms of roots is more 
common than a dozen years ago, and likely to increase in prevalence. 

3. On the etymology of the particle om ; by Professor M. 
Bloomfield, of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

The word orh, as we find it in Indian literature, has no organic con- 
nection with the language. All its uses are conscious and secondary. 
In the first place, it occurs in the MSS. at the head of books or chapters 
of Vedic texts. Secondly, it occurs in the brahmanas, sutras, etc., in 
formulas like om bhur bhuvah svar janat, artificial series of words sup- 
posed to be endowed with mystical power. Thirdly, as the direct out- 
growth of this use, it forms one of the most fecund subjects for mystical 
speculation in the earliest theosophic writings, especially the Upanisads ; 
it has now become an objective bit of material, regarded as a pivot for 
religious meditation and concentration ; some of the most tiresome pas- 
sages in the Brahmanas and Upanisads deal with the word in this sense. 
As early as the Brahmanas it is analyzed into three component sounds, 
a, u, m, and these are turned into vehicles for the highest religious 
conceptions of the time. Still later, in the Qfistras and kindred litera- 
ture, the word is subjected to systematic treatment, according to which 
it serves along with the other vyahrti and the savitrl as the essence and 
representative of the entire Vedas. Once more, still later, when the 
Indian trinity has crystallized out of the infinitely varied Indian pan- 
theon, the three letters a, u, m are respectively identified with Visnu, 
Civa, and Brahman. And the word has passed into Buddhism with 
unimpaired vitality. The formula om mane padme hum ' om, O jewel 
on the lotus, hum' is as characteristic of Buddhistic worship as om 
bhur bhuvah svar of Brahmanic worship. 
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The Petersburg Lexicon explains om as a word of solemn asseveration 
and reverent assent, comparing its meaning with that of amen of the 
Scriptures. This explanation involves the transfer of a Semitic con- 
ception, colored by Germanic religious feeling ; it does not seem to rep- 
resent an Indian view. Nor does the etymology advocated by the same 
authority, as also by Professor Weber (Ind. Stud. ii. 305, n. 2; ix. 159, 
n. 3 ; 356), seem at all convincing. Both derive it from dm, an assever- 
ative, post-Vedic particle, which is supposed in solemn utterance to 
have become om. In support of this view one might cite Chand. Up. 
i. 1. 8 : tad va etad anujndksaram, yad dhi kirn cd 'nujdndti, om ity eva 
tad aha ' this syllable is one of permission ; for when one permits any- 
thing he says om.' Cf. also Kaus. Br. vi. 10. But such passages must 
not be employed for the elucidation of the original value of the particle. 
The statement comes directly from the ritual, in which formulas of as- 
sent or permission are introduced by om. This, however, is equally 
true of other formulas, questions, orders (prdisa), etc., as is in fact 
stated in the very next verse (Chand. Up. i. 1. 9). A good passage, which 
exhibits some of these uses in the ritual, is contained in Kaucj. 9. 9 : ... 
om brhaspatiprasutafy haravdnl 'ty anujndpya, om savitrprasntah bha- 
vdn ity anujndtah kurvita. Cf . Tait. Up. i. 8 : om ity agnihotram anu- 
jdndti. From such religious uses as these the notion, frequently found 
in Brahmana and Upanisad, that om with the gods is equivalent to 
tathd with men, may have sprung : see e. g. Ait. Br. vii. 18 ; Qaiikli. (Jr. 
xv. 27 (cf. also Ind. Stud. ii. 102 ; x. 97) : om iti vdi ddivam tathe Hi md- 
nu$am. All these values are of interest only in so far as they exhibit 
some phase in the even for India extraordinary development which this 
word passed through, as soon as it became the plaything of mystical 
speculation in the schools. 

In the Grhyasamgraha ii. 9 (edited and translated by the writer in 
ZDMG. xxxv. 533-87) we have the following gloka : omMrac cd 'thakd- 
rac ca dvav etdu brahman ah pur a : andam (v. I. kantham) bhittvd vinir- 
ydtdu tenai 'tdu mangaldv ubhdu. The same or a similar cjloka I have 
since found in other places. 

Atha is especially common at the beginning of siitra and prayoga 
texts ; the commentaries always endeavor, but without good reason, to 
show that it is put there in order to join the text in hand to some other 
text, supposed to have preceded it. The word properly means ' now, 
now then.' The juxtaposition of orh and atha in the §loka cited above 
suggests that it may have been originally nothing but an introductory 
word of somewhat the same value as atha. The Vaj. Prat. i. 16-19 ac- 
tually systematizes such a view. 

I would accordingly regard om as o with a nasalized utterance of the 
last vowel due to pluti. Panini viii. 2. 67 (om abhydddne) declares that 
the word was pronounced with pluti at the beginning (of books, chap- 
ters) ; to this long-drawn utterance we may ascribe the nasal, which 
was afterwards felt as an organic part of the word, and treated as an 
independent m. The word o I would identify with ah (ai-rt, av-ng, at-0ig), 
Lat. au-t, au-tem, Goth, au-k, and others : the meaning would be some- 
thing like 'now then, well now,' Germ, 'also, nun also.' If we follow 
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Fiok, Bezz. Beit. vii. 279 ; Osthoff, Morph. Tint. iv. 253 ; Zur Geschichte 
des Perfectums, p. 328, in regarding av as the tonic form corresponding 
to the particle v in rrdvv, then u, the common Vedic enclitic particle, 
holds the same relation to om as v to av. I do not venture to attach any 
significance to the fact that u is always written um by the padapathas 
of the RV., AV., and VS. ; this is at best a curious coincidence. But it 
supports the supposition that the separate, non-syntactical, emphatic 
utterance of such a word as o would naturally lead to a nasalized utter- 
ance : cf. also Whitney Sk. Gr. 2 78a. 

As early as 1846, Roth, Zur Literatur und Geschichte des Weda, p. 76, 
under the head of euphonic anunasikya, discussed a number of instances 
of nasalization added for euphonic purposes. These and others have 
been treated since by Bollensen, ZDMG. xxii. 622 fg., andBenfey, Vedica 
und Linguistica, p. 1 fg. Roth recognizes the nasal of om as secondary, 
and this may be considered a correct conclusion, even if the etymology 
here proposed should fail. Hence it is not correct to write om with 
nasal mute, as is frequently done by editors. 

4. On the Vedic instrumental padbhis ; by Professor M. 
Bloomfield. 

The instrumental plural padbhis occurs six times in the R V. It is 
wanting in the AV., and we do not know how often it occurs in the 
remaining wanim-literature. The writer knows of it at VS. xxiii. 13, 
and Kaug. 44. 17. It is mentioned in the fourth chapter of the ndighan- 
favas (4. 2), erroneously ascribed to Yaska ;* the chapter contains a col- 
lection of words which were regarded very early as ciuces. Yaska, 
Nirukta i. 20, speaks of them as words which admit of various interpre- 
tations ; and accordingly he offers at Nir. v. 3 no less than three expla- 
nations of the word in connection with RV. x. 99. 12 : pdndir iti vd 
spdgandir iti vd spargandir iti vd, all of which are obviously useless. 
On the other hand, Sayana in his commentary to the RV. and Mahl- 
dhara at VS. xxiii. 13 gloss the word with pdddis, or something very 
like ; and the latter explains it by padbhis, the ordinary instr. plur. of 
pad, the d being, according to him, a peculiarity of the manira-language : 
padagabdasya ddntatvam chdndasam. 

The western interpretation of the word, begun by Roth (Nirukta v. 3, 
Erlauterungen, p. 54), for a long time was content to believe that Saya- 
na's and Mahidhara's explanation was in general correct ; only for RV. 

* The 48th paricista of the Atharva-Veda contains a collection of glosses simi- 
lar to that upon which Yaska has commented. The author is said to be Kautsa- 
vaya. The glosses are divided into 69 paragraphs; they exhibit some words 
characteristic of the Atharvan, e. g. nilagalasala and Tcunakhin in § 66, but repeat 
in general the material of the other collection, distributed differently. The text 
is contained in two MSS. of the paricistas, belonging to the Bombay government ; 
copies of it are in my possession, but an edition of the glosses is impossible, owing 
to the excessive corruption of the MSS. In the Berlin MSS. of the paricistas the 
nirukta does not appear ; apparently the leaves containing it have been cut out. 
The word padbhis I have not been able to find in this text. 
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iv. 2. IS Roth posits a stempag ' glance,' which interpretation is repeated 
with more or less confidence by later authorities. Ludwig denies in his 
translation of the EV. , i v. 309, the derivation of padbhis from pad ' foot ' 
or pag ' glance ;' he assumes instead a stem pag ' rope ' —paga ; later, v. 
626, he still denies the equation padbhis — padbhis, but admits the stem 
pag = spdg. Quite recently, Bartholomae has reviewed the question in 
Bezz. Beitr. xv. 3fg., concluding that padbhis can not by any known 
phonetic process be derived from pad ' foot,' that the current translation 
' with the feet ' is untenable, and that the word is to be referred in part 
to pag 'glance,' and in part to pag 'rope, snare' (ibid. p. 8). Pischel, 
Vedische SUidien (Pischel and Geldner) i. 105, also assumes a meaning 
akin to ' rope ' (zugel), translating padbhir gfdhyantam (RV. iv. 38. 5) 
by < (das ross) ungeduldig in den ziigeln :' cf . the very different result 
obtained by Bartholomae, Bezz. Beitr. xv. 7. Still more recently, Pischel, 
in Vedische Studien i. 228 fg. , has devoted a learned and ingenious study 
to the same question ; some of his results the writer accepts unhesita- 
tingly ; others seem to him untenable. 

Ludwig's and Bartholomae's suggestion that padbhis never means 
' with the feet ' in the Rig- Veda is improbable on a priori grounds. It 
would be a curious freak of chance that the instrumental plural of pad, 
which is found four times in the AV., should be wanting entirely in the 
RV., while on the other hand the instrum. plural of pag 'glance' and 
pag ' rope ' should be equally wanting in the AV. Bartholomae's efforts 
to dispose of every case of padbhis fail in the case of the passage VS. 
xxiii. 13, e.sd syd rdthyb vfsapadbhig catiirbhir e 'd agan. This he fairly 
gives up (p. 8). Yet it can have but one sense : ' This steed, fit for the 
chariot, has come here indeed with four feet.' AV. iii. 7. 3 offers a close 
parallel, reading padbhis without cerebral d: dnu tva harino vfsapad- 
bhig catiirbhir akramit ' the strong antelope has come after you with 
four feet.' Cf . also AV. iv. 14. 9. At Kauc. 44. 17, while the vaga is 
slain, the following mantra is recited : yad vaga mayum akrata uro vd 
padbhir dhata agair ma tasmad enasah vigvcin muncatv anhasah ' if the 
vaga have bleated, or have struck the breast with their feet, may Agni 
free me from this sin and release me from every evil.' The MSS. are 
divided pretty equally between padbhir and padbhir: the editor has 
adopted the lectio doctior padbhir. The parallel versions— TS. iii. 1 . 4. 3 ; 
KgS. xxv. 9. 12 ; QgS. iv. 17. 10 (or 12) ; GGS. iii. 10. 28 : Mantra-Br. ii. 2. 8 
—read padbhir, without eerebralization. 

This proves sufficiently that padbhis in certain cases is related to pad 
' foot.' Pischel also admits this value for padbhis in RV. v. 64. 7, x. 99. 
12, and VS. xxiii. 13 ; but he believes that the d is borrowed from padbhis, 
instr. plur. oi pag 'eye' and pag ' rope,' which were falsely understood 
by the diaskeuasts as equal to padbhis ' with feet.' Bartholomae, loc. 
cit., had previously made the same suggestion as a dernier ressort to 
explain VS. xxiii. 13, he having previously explained all the six instances 
oi padbhis in the RV. as derived from pag ' rope ' and pag ' eye.' Bar- 
tholomae gives up, as already noted, the explanation of the passage from 
VS. The expression padbhig caturbhih seems to him quite inexplicable, 
and it is indeed at first sight useless. As it occurs several times— see the 
21 
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passages from the AV. presented above — it is likely to have some sense, 
and I believe that it may help in the exegesis of some of the passages in 
the RV. The phrase padbhic catiirbhih expresses the simple notion that 
the speed of animals is due to their character as quadrupeds. Animals 
run swiftly with their four feet, and because of their four feet. If the 
notion is generalized, padbhis, when used of human beings, may have 
been felt in contrast to padbhyam to mean ' with (four) feet,' and thus 
' quickly, nimbly, briskly,' etc. RV. v. 64. 7cd,& padbhir dhavatam nard 
bibhratav arcandnasam ' run hither nimbly, O ye two heroes, to preserve 
Arcananas.' RV. x. 99. 12, eva maho asura vakfdthdya vamrakdh pad- 
bhir iipa sarpad indram ' thus, Asura, did great Vamraka quickly 
come to Indra for prosperity.' It seems difficult to imagine another 
meaning of padbhis in these two passages, especially the last. Pischel 
has left it untranslated, though admitting that padbhis comes from 
pad ' foot ;' it seems simply inane to translate ' Vamraka went to Indra 
with his feet (plural !).' 

We venture the same exegesis for padbhir in RV. x. 79. 2 : dtrdny asmai 
padbhih sdm bharanty, uttandhastd ndmasd 'dhi vikttu ' nimbly do 
they carry together fuel for him ' etc. Bartholomae and Pischel follow 
Ludwig in regarding padbhih as a ritual expression, equivalent to 
idhmasathnahana, and translate ' they bring together his fuel with 
ropes ' etc. But the hymn is mystical, and it seems unlikely that a dry 
technical detail of the ritual should appear singly in such connection. 
We may rather compare the adverb trsu ' nimbly ' in verse 5 : yd asmd 
dnnam trsv ddadhati etc. ' he who nimbly (or eagerly) puts on fuel for 
him' etc. Cf. also x. 115. 6 : vajintamaya sdhyase . . . trsii cydvano dnu 
jdtdvedase . . . Agni is voracious (RV. i. 58. 2, 4 ; vii. 3. 4 ; x. 91. 7 ; 113. 8) 
and needs to be supplied expeditiously. 

The words pddblga (RV.), padvica (VS.), padvinea (LQS. and Mantra- 
Br.), and pddgrbhi have been regarded generally as compounds, contain- 
ing in their first member the stem pad =pad ' foot.' Pischel has under- 
taken in the same paper (p. 333 fg.) to prove that the first part of the 
word is the stem pac=paca ' rope,' so that pdd-bica is in effect about 
the same as pdca. It seems to me that all he succeeds in showing is that 
the strictly etymological value of the word according to the old explana- 
tion is not always kept up. So e. g. in the passage from the Mantra-Br. 
i. 2. 10, annam prdnasya padvihgah, the last word has certainly the 
general value 'fetter.' But such passages are no more calculated to 
disprove the original meaning 'foot-fetter' than 1-kko-(}ovk61os 'horse- 
herd ' disproves the etymology of I3ov-k6?.oc. Pischel attaches importance 
to the passage MBh. iii. 297. 16, where it is said that Yama draws the 
souls of men from their bodies, and binds them with fetters ; he con- 
cludes from this that the Vedic view was the same, and that we must 
shut out the notion that Yama fetters the foot of the dead. But AV. 
viii. 8. 16 reads : imd uptd mrtyupdga ydn dkramya nd inucyase ' here 
are thrown the snares of death, stepping into which thou shalt not be 
released.' Obviously the snare of death is here supposed to be directed 
against the foot stepping into (dkramya) it. At Kauc. 16. 15, 16 these 
pdcah, along with dgvatthdni kutdni (traps made of acvattha-wood) and 
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bhdngdni jdldni (nets of hemp), are placed in the way of an advancing 
enemy. Cf . also Kauc. 14. 28 : bhdngamdunjapagdn . . . sendkramesu 
vapati. Another and the more specific designation of this mrtyupdgd 
is mrtyoh pddbiga and yamdsya pddbiga ; but the parallelism must not 
be employed to prove that pddbiga has just the same value as pdga. 
That pdga and pddbiga are not identical seems to be shown conclusively 
at AV. xvi. 8. 27, where pddbiga occurs side by side with pdga : sd mrtyoh 
pddblgat pagan ma mod. The word pddbiga occurs only in connection 
with tnrtyu in this hymn ; of all the other twenty-six divinities and per- 
sonifications in the same litany (vv. 1-26) the word pdga alone is em- 
ployed : sd grdhyah (nirrtydh, dbhutydh etc.) pagan md mod, xvi. 8. 1, 2 
etc. This is not accidental ; the word pddbiga belongs to Yama and 
Mrtyu, being restricted altogether to this use in the AV. ; it does not 
occur with any other divinity or personification either in the EV. or 
AV., although the opportunities e.g. in connection with Varuna are 
very numerous : RV. i. 24. 14, 15 ; 25. 21 ; iii. 2. 7 ; vi. 74. 4 ; vii. 88. 7 ; x. 85. 
24 ; AV. ii. 10. 1-8 ; iv. 15. 6, 7, 9 ; vi. 121. 1 ; vii. 83. 3, 4 ; xiv. i. 19, 57, 58 ; 2. 
49; xvi. 8. 26; xviii. 4. 70. In all these cases the pdgah or pdgah of 
Varuna, not the pddbiga of Varuna, is spoken of. Similarly druhdh 
pdga, not druhdlj, pddbiga, RV. vii. 59.8; AV. ii. 10. 6; vii. 77. 2; xvi. 6. 
10. There is therefore a genuine difference between the two words, and 
the persistent tradition of the schools, that pad- is identical with pdda, 
seems to be the only one which can at present be suggested. In fact, 
if we urge the parallelism between AV. v. 19. 12 and xii. 5. 15, it would 
seem as if the AV. itself defined pddbiga as equal to pad + blga. 
AV. xii. 5. 15 reads : sd brahmajydm devaplyum brahmagavy adlydmana 
mrtyoh pddbiga a dyati 'that cow of the brahman, if robbed, binds the 
oppressor of Brahmans, the reviler of the gods, in the foot-fetter of 
death.' And AV. v. 19. 12 : yam mrtdyd 'nubadhndnti kudydm padayo- 
panlm, tad vdi brahmajya te devd upastdrauam abruvan. The parallel- 
ism between mrtyoh pddbiga and the symbolic kudi padaybpanl, which 
is tied to the dead person, is striking, and would seem to defend the 
translation 'the kudl-fetter, which clogs the steps,' given by Ludwig, 
Rig- Veda iii. 452. But Roth, Festgruss an Bohtlingk, pp. 98-99, trans- 
lates the expression by 'the bunch of wood which effaces foot-prints,' 
and the decision depends upon the much discussed root yup: see 
Ludwig, RV. v.614; Whitney, Am. Journ. Phil. iii. 402 ; Proc. A. O. S„ 
October, 1888, vol. xiv., p. vii-viii. I would only remark that kudi in 
itself does not mean either 'bunch of wood' or 'fetter,' but is equiva- 
lent to the plant badarl. The word occurs in addition to AV. v. 19. 12 
at Kauc. 21. 2, 13 ; 35. 24 ; 47. 30 ; 71. 19 ; 80. 33 ; 86. 24. Both Darila and 
Kecava gloss it as above ; and the expressions kudlprdntdni at 21. 2 ; 
35. 24, and karsvdm kudy-upastlrimydm at 47. 30, show that a plant is 
indeed meant : cf. darbhaprdntdni, common throughout the ritual 
literature. 

Pischel's investigation of the word samddna (ibid. p. 233) leads him 
to the conclusion that this word is the Indian word for ' foot-fetter. ' 
This can be admitted without denying that pddbiga had primarily the 
same value. One may also grant— though the reasoning on this point 
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is decidedly subjective — that horses were not tied by the feet in India 
(ibid. p. 234) ; this simply necessitates the assumption that pddbiqa 
when employed in such connection has assumed the secondary value of 
' fetter,' which it evidently has at TB. i. 6. 10. 3 ; Mantra-Br. i. 3. 10. 

The remaining three passages which exhibit the word padbhih are 
RV. iv. 2. 12, 14; 38. 3. Pischel shows conclusively that padbhih in the 
first two passages means ' with the eyes,' and we may regard this as the 
most certain of all the results which have accrued from the repeated 
discussion of the word in recent times. Add to the citations on p. 230 
a passage from Kauc. 42. 17 : yad vratani atipede eittyd manasd hrdd. 
On the other hand, there is nothing convincing in either Bartholomae's 
or Pischel's renderings of Rv. iv. 38. 3 : padbhir gr'dhyantam medhayum 
nd curam ; see Bezz. Beitr, xv. 7 ; Vedisehe Stud. i. 105, 232. I see no 
objection to the translation ' (the horse) impatient with his feet, as a 
hero' (is impatient) when eager for strife' (medhayu = samgrdmechu, 
Sayana). 

We may note the juxtaposition of padbhih with the stem hasta, or a 
derivative of it, in three of the six passages from the RV. : iv. 2. 14 (pad- 
bhir hdstebhih) ; v. 64. 7 (hastibhir . . . padbhih) ; x. 79. 2 (padbhih . . . ut- 
tdndhastdh). It would seem from this that the word under discussion 
must have suggested strongly either by sound or meaning the ordinary 
padbhih. 

Bartholomae, ibid. p. 3, considers the change of padbhih to padbhih as 
phonetically impossible. I do not regard the case as desperate. In 
Vedic purodagam and anadvd(z')ham, the cerebral d in my opinion is 
due to the influence of the palatal sibilant in the syllable following. 
This would explain the d of pddblga.' We may assume further that 
the expression padbhig caturbhih — there is especial occasion to employ 
the plural of the word ' foot ' with this numeral— was so frequent as to 
be felt a compound (cf . the very old cdtu?pad), and that the d owes its 
cerebral quality to the c of the following syllable. In other words, 
padbhis and padbhig are originally syntactical doublets, which became 
confused in due time. The cerebral of pdd-grbhi must have been intro- 
duced secondarily from padbhig. We may remember in this connec- 
tion that Ascoli, Vorlesungen iiber die Vergleiehende Lantlehre, p. 196, 
accounts for the cerebralization of pad on the ground of popular 
(Pravidian) influence. So also Weber, Ind. Stud. ii. 88. 

5. On the numbering of the Atharvan Paricistas ; by James 
Taft Hatfield, of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

As is known, the numbering of these texts is in a state of confusion, 
and much practical difficulty is found in citing them. By the help of 

1 For similar phenomena, iuvolving changes in dental sibilants owing to the 
presence in a neighboring syllable of palatal and lingual sibilants, see Osthoff, 
Zur Geschichte des Perfeclums, p. 494 fg., and Bloomfleld and Spieker, P. A. 0. S. 
May, 1886, p. xxxvi fg. (Journal, vol. xiii., p. cxvii fg.). A different explanation 
of puro-dd'f and anad-vdh — I cannot but believe an incorrect one — is to be found 
in Ascoli's Kritische Studien zur SpracJnvissensdiaft, p. 285 fg. 
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two independent MSS. belonging to the British Government in India, 
and taking advantage of some suggestions of Prof. Ernst Leumann, I 
have made an arrangement which I hope may prove permanent and 
satisfactory. Descriptions of two Parieista MSS. given by Weber in 
catalogues of the Berlin Manuscripts have afforded a means of reference 
hitherto. The first is in the Berlin Catalogue of 1853. p. 89 ff., and 
describes the MS. 365-6. Weber's numbering here was based upon a 
bad manuscript, and was afterwards abandoned by himself ; so in his 
Zwei Vedische Texte ilber Omina und Portenta (Berlin, 1859), he refers 
to the Adbhutacanti as the 70th Par., which he calls 67 in the list 
mentioned, and 32 in his last catalogue. The second enumeration 
occurs in the new Berlin Catalogue (1st Part, 1886, pp. 87-89), where a 
better manuscript, No. 1497, is described, and the texts are numbered 
consecutively as far as to the Samuccayaprayagcittani, where Weber 
begins numbering a new series. Besides having two sets of numbers, 
the plan is objectionable in doing away entirely with the manuscript 
enumeration, which bears plain testimony to the fact that certain texts 
are well known by certain numbers, and cannot be conveniently sepa- 
rated from them. Weber's new enumeration has not been generally 
adopted, and so late a work as Simon's Beitrage zur Kenntniss der 
Vedischen Schiden (1889, p. 32) refers to the Caranavyuha by its old 
manuscript number, 49. Both of Weber's MSS. have a serious lacuna 
in the neighborhood of texts 47 and 48 (see below). 

The manuscripts which I have used have been already described in 
the Proc. A. O. S. for Oct., 1888. A is a good MS., very much like 
Weber's No. 1497, though a little fuller in some respects. It consists of 
239 large leaves, which are numbered continuously, and not divided 
after text 36, as in the case of the other MSS. Best of all. it contains 
(as does also B) the complete texts missing from Weber's manuscripts. 
They are : — 

47. Varnapatala, a grammatical work in three sections. 

48. Kautsavyaniruktanighanta, a long glossary of related words, in 
69 sections, written in the style of Yaska's Nirukta. 

B is very late, and very corrupt ; like Weber's MSS. , it is divided into 
two parts, a new numbering of the leaves beginning with text 37. It 
omits the last half of 50, and the whole of 51-61. There are two inter- 
esting anukramanikds of the Paricistas, one standing at the head of 
the Naksatrakalpa, the other at the end of the MS. ; and these give the 
titles of the missing texts. The anukramanika at the end has, in addi- 
tion to the names of the texts, a double set of numbers attached to 
them ; they are desperately corrupt ; but, as something may be inferred 
from them, in the last column of the table given below I have reported 
them as they are, without any attempt at amendment. Some of the 
early texts in this MS. are numbered differently from those in A, and 
in these cases the fuller statement of number found in A (e. g. A 10 : 
iti bhumidanam samaptam dagamam parigistam) is replaced by a 
simple figure, or two figures for the same text. These variations do 
not lend much assistance, however ; for they are abandoned at certain 
points, and in the entire second part there is a return to the system of 
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A. The first two leaves of parts 1 and 2 have been transposed in 
binding. 

The following table gives my enumeration of the texts, and a general 
synopsis of the evidence. In making the numbers run to 72, I am 
guided not only by the MS. numbering and the anukramanika, but 
also by the statement at the close of text 49 in B, that the Paricistas are 
cited as 72 in number: dvasaptatih parigistani bhavanti. The columns 
give in order : a, the page of A where the text begins ; b, page of B ; 
c, d, the number of the text as given by A and B ; e, /, the number of 
the text as reported by Weber from his MSS. 365-6 and 1497 ; g, the 
numbering in the anukramanika at the end of B. 



Texts with amended numbering. 
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I. 

i 2 

2, 

3- 

4. 
5- 
6. 

7- 
8. 

9- 

10. 

ii. 

12. 

13- 

14. 

15- 
16. 

17. 
18-' 
18 3 
19. 
19- 
20. 
21. 
22. 

23- 

24. 

25- 

26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
30- 

3i- 
32. 
33- 
34- 
35- 
36. 



Naksatrakalpa , lb i.lb 

Paippalada, mantrah ! 22b 12a 

Rastrasamvarga — 23a 12a 

Rajaprathamabhiseka ! 25a 1 13a 

Purohitakarma ! 26b 14a 

Pusyabhiseka _ , 30a 15b 

Pistaratryah kalpa 31b 16b 

Aratrika.-.' - ! 32b 16b 

Ghrtaveksana I 33b 17a 

Tiladhenu'vidhi 34b 1 17b 

Bhumidana ._. 36a; 18a 

Tulapurusadanavidhi 37a; 18b 

Adityamandala - I 38a 19a 

Hiranyagarbhavidhi \ 38b 19b 

Hastirathadana 40b 20a 

Acyarathadanavidhi 41b 20b 

Gosahasradanavidhi 42a 21a 

18. Hastyacyadiksal.andll. 43a 21b 

. Rajakarma samvatsarfyam 45b 23b 

. Vrsotsarga -.- , 47b 23b 

Indramahotsava . . 48b 24a 

. Brahmayaga | 49b 24b 

Skandayaga... --- ..! 51b 25b 

Sambharalaksana . . i 54b 27a 

Aranilaksana 1 57a 28b 

Yajflapatralaksana ... [ 60b 30a 

Vedilaksana -- ! 65a; 32a 

Kundalaksana - - 67b 33a 

Saniiilaksana 68b 33b 

Sruvalaksana... -- 1 70b 34b 

Hastalaksana - ! 71b 35a 

Jvalalaksana - 72a 35b ! 

Laghulaksahoma - - - 72b 35b 

Brhallaksahoma 74a 36a 

Kotihoma 76b 37a 

Ganamala.. - ; 80a 1 38b 

Ghrtakambala ! 84b 40b 

Aniilomakalpa - 88b, 42b 

Asurlkalpa j 89a| 42b 

Uchusmakalpa ; 91a> 43b: 
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3 
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6 
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7 
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9 
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11 


11 
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12 


12 


25/12 
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13 


26/13 


14 


13 


14 


14 
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14 
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16 
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16 
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17, 18: 
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32 


19 
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33 


20 
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34 


21 






21 


36 
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38 
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41/24 


24 


25 




24 


44/25 


25 


26 
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25 


48/26 




27 


26 




47/27 


27 


28 
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27 


46/28 


28 


29 




28 


48/29 


29 


30 




29 


50/30 


30 


3 
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30 


50/31 










51/22 


31 


33 




31 


53/33 


32 


34 




33 


55/34 


33 
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33 


58/35 


34 






34 


; 65/32 


35 






35 


62/31 






36 




64 
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37. Samuccayaprayaccittani _. 

38. Brahmakurcavidhi 

39. Tadagadividhi . _ .. 

40. Pacupatavratavidhi _ 

41. Sariidhyopasanavidhi 

42. Snanavidhi 

43. Tarpanavidhi 

44. Craddhakalpa 

45. Agnihotrahomavidhi 

46. Uttamapatala 

47. Varnapatala ... 

48. Kautsavyaniruktanighanta 

49. Caranavyuha ..._. 

50. Candrapratipadika 

51. Grahayuddha 

52. Grahasarhgraha 

53. Rahuciira . _ . _ _ _ 

54. Ketucara ..- 

55. Rtuketulaksana 

56. Kurmavibhaga 

57. Mandalani 

58. Digdahalaksana 

58'. Ulkalaksana - 

59. Vidyullaksana . _ _ 

60. Nirghatalaksana 

6 1 . Parivesalaksana 

62. Bhunrikainpalaksana 

63. Naksatragrahotpatalaksana 

64. Utpatalaksana 

65. Sadyovrstilaksana 

66. Gocanti 

67. Adbhutacanti 

68. Svapnadhy aya 

69. Atharvahrdaya 

70. Bhargavlyani 

70-. Gargyiini 

70 s . Barhaspatyadbhutani 

71. Auganasadbhutani _ 

72. Mahadbhutani 
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a a 
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5c 


60 


6 
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Ph 


fe 


t5 
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53 
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37 


37 


.. j 37 


68/39 


101b 1 3a 


38 


38 


_. ! 38 


71/40 


103a! 4a 


39 


39 


39 


78/42 


104a| 4a 


40 


40 


-- 1 40 


73/43 


107b 4b 








74/43 


110b 


6a 


42 


42 


.. ! 42 


76/49 


112b 


7a 




43 




78/45 


113b 


8b 


44 


44 


.. 1 44 


80 


119b 9b 


45 


45 


..45 


82/41 


121a 


10b 


46 


46 




84/48 


125b 


12b 


47 




-- 


87/48 


128b 


13b 


48 


48 


1 


89/51 


140b 


18b 


49 


49 


.. j 49 


88/51 


144a 20a 


50 


. 
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147b 
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.. 1 51 




150a 


52 


._ 


.. ! 52 




155b 
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... ! 53 




157b 
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75 


158b 


" 




.. 







160a " 
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.. 1 56 




161a " 


57 




. . ! 57 




163a " 


58 




.. ! 58 




164a " 


58 




.. . i 58 




168a 


a 


59 




! 59 




169b 


a 


60 




60 




170a 


a 


61 




_. 61 




172a 


21a 


62 




62 


105 


173b 


21b 


63 




63 


101 


177a 22b 


64 




64 


114 


183b| 25a 


65 


65 


60 


116 


187a| 26b 


66 


66 


66 


116 


188b ! 27a 


67 


67 


.. 1 67 


117 


191b 28a 




68 




119 


203a ; 33a 


69 




69 


127 


206a 34b 


70 


70 


70 , 70 


„ 


211a 36b 






._ 




220a 1 41a 










227b 43b 


1 


71 






235a 


47a 




72 


__ 


72 



Notes upon the Texts. 
1. This text is often referred to by its initial word krttikdrohini. In 
the 1st Anu. it is called krttikdrohimnaksatrakalpdbhiddnam. B has 
the colophon : iti brahmavede naksatrakalpdbhiddnam prathamam 
paricistam samdptam. krttikdrohini ca. — i 2 . For this paraphrase (with 
additions) of AV. vi. 128, see Bloomfleld, Seven Hymns of the AV., 19 ff. 
—3. With this text B begins its double numbering, thus : — paricista 3 
rdjaprathamdbhisekah samdptah \ | 2 1 1 . — 8. A adds at the close citations 
of pratlkas of three adjacent hymns of Book xix. of the AV. Qri 
Samba. Yamasya lokdd adhy a babhuvitha iti rca 6 ; Yathd kaldm 
(yathdldm) yatlid gapham iti rca 6 ; Ohrtasya jutir iti rca 4. Ghrtdvek- 
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sanamadhye (mrdh-) pdippalddd (pdisya-) mantrdh.— 12. Called -man- 
daka by A, B, and 365.— 16. All but B omit ddna. B returns here to 
A's plan, and has the number written out in full : sodagamam (-cata- 
mam) p. s. — 17, 18. This "double text" offers considerable difficulty, 
and the whole group 17-19 demands more careful study. Text 17 seems 
to end with the close of §2, at the words bhayam karma.— 18*. The full 
title in A is r. sai'n. hastyagvddi diksa ; in B. rdjakarmahastyagva- 
diksddi.— 30* . Not Vrhal-, as hitherto cited.— 33. The full title in the 
MSS. is Ghrtakambaldkhyo mahdbhiseka.— 35. Edited and translated 
by Magoun in Proc. A. O. 8., Oct., 1888, and Amer. Jour. Phil. x. 165 ff. 
—39. Called Pdithlnasis-ta- in both anukramanikas, and in the list of 
omitted texts, p. 20 b of 2d part of B.— 40. B has a lacuna involving 
the last 4 sections.— 44. Called Qraddhavidhi in both anukramanikas. 
— 45. -vidhi A ; -kalpa W. 1497.— 46. Cited by Weber (Ind. Stud. iv. 
431, and Hist. Ind. Lit. passim) as No. 48. Ending in A : ity uttamam 
patalam s. sastocatvdrisaih p. | 1 46 | ].— 47. Begins: varnan purvam 
vydkhyasydmah. Ends: iti vaniapatalam ||47||. — 48. Begins: Om. 
Atharvaue namah: paeati, pacate, acanaci, sisrate, gameh, vayi, cdyi 
||1||. Ends: purvasya parah samsucilcah ||69|| iti kdutsavyaniruk- 
tanighantah s. p. 48 s. In the anuk. it is merely called Nighanta. 

— 49. A gives in £4 a list of Upanisads to the AV. in the follow- 
ing order : Mandaka (sic), Pracnaka, Brahmavidya, Ksurika, Culika, 
Atharvaciras, Atharvacikha, Garbha, Maha, Brahma, Pranagnihotra, 
Mandukyenadavindu (sic), Brahmavindu, Amrtavindu, Dhyanavindu, 
Tejovindu, Yogagikha, Yogatattva, Nilarudra, Pancatapamya (tapini), 
Ekadandi, San(n)yasavidhi, Aruni, Hansa, Paramahansa, Narayana, 
Vaitathya. This list in B comes at the end of the text, and varies as 
follows : the first is called Mudrdh ; the 12th, Nddivindu ; the 18th, 
Yogabaddha ; and in place of Paneat- appears Dvitdpanlya, which is 
counted as two, thereby making up the proposed number, 28. 

— 50. Incomplete in B, which has only 14 verses of ^5, whereas the 
text consists of 9 paragraphs. From this point B omits twelve texts 
(51-61), but gives an incorrect list of those which are dropped out, etdni 
paricixtani pratihlndni (pratinahl) caturdaga !!), including the titles 
of 39 and 40, both of which are contained in this MS. — 51. Published 
in Ind. Stud. x. 319.— 58'-'. This text is probably an insertion, and is not 
mentioned in Anuk. 2.-62. Called Ratibhumik- in colophon to A. 
—67. Most of this text is published by Weber in Zwei vedische Texte 
fiber Omina und Portenta, p. 320 ff., where it is called the 70th Par. 
A number of Weber's emendations are verified by these MSS.— 69. 
Called Atharvanahr- in A.— 70-. In A, 22 paragraphs are numbered, to 
the bottom of p. 219a, followed by material enough for at least two 
more.— 70 s . After the second cloka is the section-number 22, although 
this was given in the Odrgydni, as mentioned above. The sections are 
numbered as far as 30 on p. 223b ; but the text runs on further in mingled 
prose and verse for 8 pp. Up to § 30 there are only clokas. This text 
and the preceding seem to be interpolations.— 71. On the contents of 
this text, and the emendation of its title, see my paper in the Proc. A. 
O. S., Oct., 1888. B has the following ending: iti kuganasddbhutdni 
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samdptdni || 50 || sdnda 71 ekasaptatih | om cdntih cdntih cdntih. The 
figure 1 at the close of A is for 71? — 72. Ending in A : iti mahddbhu- 
tani s. gubham bhavatu, crl samba saddcivacarikardnyanam astu (cf. 
ending of no. 8). B is followed by the numbered anukramanikd, which 
is given in the table. 

6. Interpretation of Mahabharata iti. 42. 5 ; by Professor E. W. 
Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr College, Perm. 

The words of the text are : 

Tathdi 'va 'canayac cat 'va eakrayuktds tulaguddh : vdyuspho{dh sa- 
nirghatd mahdmeghasvands tathd. 

The passage presents no difficulty except in the words tulaguddh and 
vdyusphotdh. The car of the storm-god is ascending to heaven accom- 
panied by 'thunderbolts which were fastened to wheels, possessed of 
tuldguda, having vdyusphota, having tornadoes, having the sound of 
mighty clouds.' Nllakantha thus interprets the doubtful words : tuld- 
guda bhdudagolakdh bhdnddni tu ndlabandukha ityddimlecchabhdsayd 
prasiddhdny dgneydu?adhabalena pdsdnagolakddiniksepapatrani vd- 
yusphotah vegavagdd, vdyum janayantah. 'The word guda means a 
ball ; tula is synonymous with bhdnda, the latter designating the object 
called in the Mlecchas' dialect ndlabandtikha : that is, a thing with 
which by the force of powder (fire-drugs : compare agnicurna) stones 
and balls are discharged. As to vdyusphota, the movement is indicated 
by sphofa, the whole meaning " producing a wind." ' 

The commentator here desires us to understand that cannon are used, 
in accordance with his usual interpretation. Tidd should be used of 
any trappings of a car if we grant that it is synonymous with bhdnda. 
It probably refers, however, to the balanced baskets used to hold the 
hot balls which are flung from a car or an elephant, and here picture 
the lightning's bolt thrown from the car. Agani with discs (cakra) are 
elsewhere carried in the hand by ordinary warriors (compare vii. 156. 
157 ; 175. 96), so that the cakra gives no indication of mounted cannon. 
The true interpretation of vdyusphota may be seen by comparing vii. 
146. 1 : grutvd ninddam dhanusah . . . cakrdcanisphotasamam sugho- 
ram, 'the sounds of the bow equal to the noise of the thunderbolt.' In 
the first passage also we must translate ' noise' simply, not ' explosion,' 
the two doubtful words meaning ' possessed of the basket-balls,' or, 
more literally, 'balance-balls' (as these balls were particularly used by 
the elephant-riders, and the baskets were suspended from their necks), 
and ' with the noise of wind.' There is no indication of dgneydusadha- 
bola, understood by the commentator. 

For the time of this late chapter the following verses may serve as an 
indication, and are otherwise of passing interest. As the car ascends to 
heaven, the inmates see "those stars which from the earth are seen 
shining like little lamps owing to their being far away, although (in 
reality they are) very large " (tdrdrupdui ydnl 'ha drcyante dyutimanti 
vdi : dlpavad viprakrsfatvdt tanuni sumahdnty api ; ib. 33-34). 

22 
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7. Female divinities in India ; by Professor E. W. Hopkins. 

As the worship of the manes or paternal ancestors increases in India, 
we find a gradually increasing tendency to pay respect to 'mother' 
deities. These are, however, generally regarded as god mothers. They 
are really personified passions, and this personification appears to me to 
be but the natural development of native Aryan views. The early 
Hindu worshiped as his real gods male divinities. The female divini- 
ties are either so by accident of gender in a quasi personification of 
feminine words, as Dawn and Ganges, or the personification of passion, 
as Ulupl, Urvacl. The second class includes also abstractions, like 
Anumati. 

The gods to invoke and fear were, however, at first natural forces, not 
abstract ideas personified or passions personified. With the decline of 
these masculine gods rises the worship of the abstract, the spiritual, and 
the sensual. In following out this tendency, the new divinities are 
thought of as female, although their names are masculine, krodha, 
mada, etc. These are merely the accompanying spirits of the terrible 
Civa, or, generalized, the god-mothers (compare Ag. P. 39.11: 81.73, 
etc.). They, like the Furies of the Greeks, being terrible, are called on 
to protect : pantu tvavi abhUincantu (Ag. P. 167. 15). In particular they 
are defined in late Puranas, as they are earlier, as eight in number 
(Varaha P. 27. 34 ff.), where they are born of Civa in bis anger, and 
when appeased will give protection to mortals. The epithet ' embryo- 
destroying' (see, in the Epic Purana, iii. 230) is theirs especially. 

Woman worship of this sort is so distinctly on the increase that Durga, 
the abstract goddess of difficulty, must be adored by the highest god in 
order to have his plans succeed (compare the scene in Varaha P. 96. 51). 
Passion and injury are preeminently female, and the expression of this 
is simply the result of the later psychological investigations of the 
Hindus. The devamatarah or Rudramatrganah may then be easily 
explained as native Aryan, rather than an adaptation from the Dra- 
vidian pantheon. The Hindus were accustomed to abstract feminines, 
and they were therefore prone to femininize abstractions. When these 
abstractions were those of evil passions, the temptation to make them 
feminine was so great as to overpower the grammatical incongruity in 
cases like krodha, mada, etc., which, therefore, became feminine. 

8. On the sense of color in the Avesta ;* by Dr. A. V. Wil- 
liams Jackson, of Columbia College, New York City. 

The paper was presented in abstract. It referred to the more or less 
generally accepted theory that in the early ages of man the perception 
of varieties of color was weak and indistinct, if not often altogether 
wanting. The theory, it observed, had received the support of no 
less distinguished names than Hugo Magnus, Lazarus Geiger (in his 
Ursprung der Sprache, etc., vol. ii., p. 243 seq.), and Mr. Gladstone -the 

* For convenience, Justi's transcription is retained in this and the following 
article. 
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latter for the Homeric period. The arguments of these scholars were 
briefly reviewed. 

In opposition to the theory, the authority of Sir John Lubbock was 
cited, and some of his reasons were given. From a linguistic point of 
view, moreover, it was noted that the theory had been opposed also for 
the Rig- Veda, by E. W. Hopkins (Am. Journ. Philology, vol. iv., no. 3); 
reference was likewise made to the treatment of the color-words in 
Vergil, by T. R. Price (ib., vol. iv., no. 1). It was now stated that, how- 
ever true the theory of the lack of color-perception might be for the 
primitive age of man, it certainly does not seem to hold for the period 
which some of the most ancient literatures represent — at least, for ex- 
ample, not in the state of civilization represented by the ancient monu- 
ment of the Avesta. 

The age of the various parts of the Avesta was next remarked upon ; 
and it was suggested to place the Gathas about B. C. 1300. Instances 
of color in the Gathas were here noted. The Avestan literature was 
supplemented by reference to the Old Persian inscriptions, in which 
the proper name thuhhra (cf . Ruf us) was noticed. For completeness 
the color- words from the Aogemadaeca and the Zand-Pahlavi Glossary 
were also included. 

Attention was drawn to the interesting phenomenon of the change 
of signification in the Av. and Skt. words for ' white ' and ' red or 
ruddy': i. e., the Av. words aurusa 'white ' and sukhra ' red' show a 
complete inversion from the meaning which they have in Sanskrit. A 
suggestion was made explaining the phenomenon. 

All the words implying any perception of color were now taken up 
and examined in detail, and the various passages in which they occur 
were discussed and commented upon. Only an enumeration of the 
words and passages— beginning with those conveying the indifferent 
notion of white and black— can be given here, as statistics for future 
reference. 

The epithet aurusa ' white ' was examined in the following passages • 
Yt. v. 7, Yt. xxii. 9, Yt. viii. 58, Yt. xiii. 81, Yt. viii. 3, Yt. viii. 18, 30, Yt. 
xiv.9, Yt. x. 136, Yt x.68, Ys.lvii.37; and aurusdspa 'white-horsed"' 
in Yt. x. 103. Then spaeta ' white ' (Skt. cvetd) was taken up at Vd. viii. 
16, 17 ; Yt. v. 13 ; Yt. x. 136 ; and its derivatives spaetita, spaetini at 
Yt.xiv.13, Yt.xix.67, Yt. x. 135, Yt.xv.81 were remarked upon, in- 
cluding the proper names spiti ' White ' Yt. xiii. 131, spitama ' Spitama ' 
spita.gaona gairi ' White Mountains' Ys. x. 11, and spitavarena ' Mount 
Whiteclad ' Yt. xix. 6. The epithet spiti.ddithra in Yt. viii. 13, Yt. xiv. 
17, xiii. 134, Vd. vii. 24, was also discussed. 

Next, Av. sdma 'black' (Skt. gydmd) was noted in Yt. viii. 33. Here 
also kaurva was discussed and finally referred to Lat. calvus as cognate 
The word syava ' black ' (Skt. cyava) was recognized in the proper 
names syavaspa (cf. Skt. gyavdgva) Yt. xiii. 114, and sydvarsah A 
further designation for 'black,' according to the tradition, is vohu 
gaona lit. ' of good-color,' opposed to aurusem • white ' as epithet of the 
sheep Yt. viii. 58; and again in Zand. Pahl. Gloss, pp. 6. 8, 48 13 vohu 
gaonem, according to the Pahl. transl. 'black hair' (siah nidi) The 
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adjective akhsaena, Vd. xxii. 4, 11 and Aogemadaeca 79, was next dis- 
cussed ; and the meaning ' blue-black ' — founded upon a comparison of 
the Iranian languages and upon the tradition— was assigned to it. 

At this point, the passage Yt. viii. !58 was again cited as containing 
general references to different colors (gaonandm and liamo.gaonem), 
and hamo.gaona 'of uniform color" was quoted also from Yt. v. 13, 
x. 125. From the Aogemadaeca 17, kdeit. gaonandm 'of any of the 
colors ' was added. 

A designation of the grayish hue, pinirma (Skt. paruxd), was cited 
from Vd. vii. 58, and in the proper name pourusaspa, and likewise from 
the Zd. Pahl. Gloss, pp. 6. 15,48.12 poursa.gaonem 'gray hair,' accord- 
ing to the Pahlavi translation. 

The more distinct primary colors, so far as they occur, were now 
taken up; the absence of 'blue' was noted, but the caution against 
laying too much stress on arguments ' a silentio ' was renewed. The 
word sukhra (Skt. gukrd) was recalled from above as meaning ' red' in 
the Iranian languages. It occurs Ys. xxxi. 19, li. 9 (Gatha passages), 
and Vd. ii. 12, 13. In this connection, Old Persian thukhra Bh. iv. 83, as 
proper name, was again brought up. Furthermore, the element At. 
erezra 'red' (Skt. rjrd) was likewise quoted in the old name erezrdspa 
' Red-horse,' Yt. xiii. 121 : cf . Skt. rjrdgva. The attribute Av. auruna (cf. 
Skt. aruua) in Ys. xxxiv. 9 (Gatha), Yt. xiv. 23, viii. 3(i, was investigated : 
and the question of its use as a color-epithet in the A vesta (cf. 'fiery') 
was discussed. 

Most common among all the color-words was found to be that con- 
veying the combined idea of ' yellow, green, golden ' — the word zairi 
(Skt. hdri) and its derivatives. The passages containing zairi and 
zairi— Yt. x. 96, cf . x. 132 ; Ys. ix. 17, 30 ; x. 21 ; Vsp. xi. 2 ; Sir. ii. 30 ; Vd. 
xix. 19 ; Ys. xlii. 5 (Gatha) — were each reviewed, the instances of the 
compound zairi. gaona 'yellow-colored, golden-lmed,' 'green-hued' — 
Ys. ix. 16 ; Vd. ii. 26, xviii. 63 ; Yt. vii. 4, xviii. 6— were noted in detail, 
and the application of zairi.doithra 'golden-eyed' at Ys. lvii. 19, Yt. x. 
88, Yt. ix. 17, explained. The attribute zairi.gaosa ' yellow-eared,' Vd. 
viii. 16, Yt. viii. 18, Yt. xiv. 9, Yt. xiv. 7, and zairita ' yellowish ' in Vd. 
viii. 16, or 'greenish-yellow' at Ys. ix. 11, 30, Yt. xix. 40 and as proper 
name Yt. xiii. 98, was discussed. The same hue, it was observed, is 
elsewhere applied also to fiends or monsters : thus, zairina Vd. xi. 9, 12 ; 
Yt. xviii. 2; zairi.pdsna 'yellow-heeled' Yt.v. 38, xix. 41 ; and zairica. 
a demon of hunger Vd. x. 10, xix. 43 ; but zairici the name of a saintly 
woman at Yt. xiii. 139. From Zd. Pahl. Gloss, pp. 10.11,51.10, the 
word zdras-ca 'gall-bladder, bile' was added and commented upon. 

Notice was then taken of the adjectives zaranaena, zaranya (Skt. 
hiranya), and their derivatives, commonly used of burnished gold, in 
the Avesta and also in the Aogemadaeca. These are of like force with 
zairi, and imply the perception of color. Similar in character, though 
far less frequent in occurrence, it was observed, is the adjective ereza- 
taena, erezata (Skt. rdjata), and its compounds, derived from the glan- 
cing white silver. 

Last of all. the numerous passages containing adjectives that denote 
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'bright, light' or 'dull, dark,' were examined in order : e. g. hvanvant, 
hvarenonhvant, khsoithni, thwisra, banumant, raokhsna, raocanh, vare- 
cohhvant, cithra and derivatives ; or ereghant (cf . Skt. rajas), temonh- 
vant, temanha, tdthrya, and some others — all which are naturally of 
more or less frequent and characteristic occurrence and usage, as simi- 
larly in the Homeric poems. 

In the resume it was again stated that, while color does not play in 
the Avesta the conspicuous part that it does in later writings, still, 
from an examination of this literary monument, we do not seem justi- 
fied in assuming any ignorance or lack of the color-perception in the 
peoples whose civilization it represents. Color-words are used perhaps 
rather sparingly; but wherever used they imply distinct and accurate 
conceptions of color. To argue from what is left unsaid seems a fallacy. 

9. Avestan grammatical notes ; by Dr. A. V. W. Jackson. 

1. The sis-aorist in the Avesta. 
In Sanskrit, the sfe-aorist is extremely rare in the older language — 
see Whitney, Skt. Gram. § 912 ; for the Avesta, no example of such an 
aorist seems to have been quoted. The new revision of the Av. texts 
by Geldner, however, gives us a genuine instance, I think, of such a 
form. It is dahls in fra-ddhlS 'thou didst create,' Yt. iii. 2— a regular 
sis- (his-) formation, 2d sg., from y2 da, precisely analogous to Skt. 
hdsis from Vhd. The passage (Yt. iii. 2), moreover, containing this 
sporadic Av. sis-aorist is not among the oldest texts ; this affords 
further proof for the lateness, as a rule, of the sis-formation. In 
regard to forms, the Avesta stands in general on the same plane as the 
oldest Sanskrit, with which it goes hand in hand ; it is, in fact, some- 
times more primitive. 

2. Another Avestan 3d dual middle in -aite. 
In K.V. xxix. 383 seq. ( = Flexionslehre, p. 14 seq.), Bartholomae has 
given an enumeration of instances of 3d dual mid. in orig. -atai = Skt. 
-ate = Av. -aite ; see also Geldner, Studien, i. 96. A new example to be 
added to the list from another source may be found in baraite (3d du. 
pres. mid.) in Zand-Pahlavi Glossary, pp. 14. 6 = 54. 10 : yd nara gatum 
baraite ' which two men appoint a time ' — so the Pahlavi tradition. 

3. Difference in gender between Avestan and Sanskrit in the same word. 

Attention may here be drawn to a few instances in which a word 
shows in Av. a different gender from that which the corresponding 
word in Skt. has. These are worth noting, for they give further proof 
of the individuality of the Av. , and of its independence of the Skt. in 
development. The cases, moreover, may perhaps also prove important 
in the matter of exegesis, where the gender of a word comes into ques- 
tions of interpretation. 

The instances observed are : (1) Av. v&e (m.) ' vox ' = Skt. vac (f.) : but 
observe the compound Av. paiti.vac is fern. ; — (2) Av. tarsna (m.) ' thirst ' 
= Skt. tfsya (f.);— (3) Av. zanga (m.) ' foot ' = Skt. janghd (f.) ;— (4) 
Av. vand (f.) ' wood, tree' =Skt. vdna- (n.) ; — (5) Av. ainika (m.) ' face ' 
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= Skt. dnika (n.) ; — (6) Av. sti (f.) 'creation' — Skt. sti (m.). — Uncertain 
is Av. mtasti. Important as to interpretation is the question of gender 
in Av. garema, cf. Skt. gharmd ; this will be taken up elsewhere. The 
list, moreover, may hereafter be increased. Observe that no notice is 
here taken of the interchange, in Av. itself, between fern, and neut. 
gender in the same word, especially in the plural. 

4. Avestan eredvo.donhanem, Vd. v. 11. 

At Vd. v. 11 is given a description of the Kata, or temporary resting- 
place prepared to lay the dead body upon, before it was taken to the 
Dakhma and devoured by the vultures. The prescription reads, the 
Kata shall be thus constructed for the corpse : yat he noit eredvo.donha- 
nem vaghdhanem upajanydt ; noit frasa pddhaeibya noit zastaeibya 
vitare. This is generally rendered ' so that it may not strike his head 
when sitting upright; nor with his feet in front, nor sideways 
with his hands.' Thus for example, Spiegel, "an den hoch liegenden 
Kopf anstossen ;" so also Justi s. v. eredhwo.donhana ; Darcnesteter, 
" strike the skull .... if he stand upright ;" de Harlez, "touchant . . . 
la nuque lorsque le corps est assis dresse (ou la tete soulevee)." 

The above methods of rendering would require rather the genitive of 
eredvo.aohhana, as referring directly to he. Moreover, in regard to 
facts, I agree with de Harlez, Av. traduction, p. 54, note 4 : "il nous 
semble peu probable que ces katas aient eu la hauteur d'un homme," 
though he regards aohhana as a participle. The right interpretation of 
the whole passage seems easy ; the key lies in the word eredvo.donha- 
nem or eredvo.donhanem (as the excellent Paris Codex, Spiegel C, reads). 
This word I would not regard, as do the commentators, as containing 
the particle from \/ah ' sit ;' for grammatical as well as practical objec- 
tions, we have seen, speak against it. In the form -dohhanem, or better 
(Spiegel C) -dohhanem, I see not a participle but a noun— a true accusa- 
tive to gen. dohhdno ' mouth,' Vd. iii. 29 ; cf. havandno etc. for the a. 
The existence of the stem aohhan ' mouth ' = Skt. dsdn, is thus fully 
established for the Avesta. The possessive compound eredvo.donhanem 
(cf. eredvo.zanga) then applies aptly to vaghdhanem, with which it di- 
rectly agrees : i.e., ' so « constructed for the dead as not to strike his 
h e ad with face (lit. : ' mouth j'r.Lat. <5s)xi p t u r n e d .' The body, there- 
fore, was laid'down naWally with face upturned (cf . also hvaredaresya) ; 
the Kata must not touch the head, nor the extended feet, nor the sides. 

10. Comparative studies in Semitic mythology and religion ; 
by Rev. K. Koliler, of New York City. 

1. Dr. Kohler drew parallels between the Babylonian sea-monster 
Tiamat, slain by Bel-Marduk, and the Biblical rahab, leviathan, and 
behemoth, with whom Jehovah engages in conflict ; he rejected the 
idea that the two latter are the crocodile and hippopotamus. 2. He 
compared the Rephaim, Anakim, etc., with the Titans. 3. He com- 
pared the god "Marii with the hounds," worshiped by the Harranians, 
with Bel-Merodach, accompanied by four dogs, and with Bel-Melkarth, 
the Tyrian Hercules whose dog assisted in the discovery of the purple 
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dye. It is the last-named, with the dog at his feet, whom Capt. Conder 
saw frequently carved on tombs and rocks in Phenicia and Palestine. 
4. He called attention to various other parallels. Thus : between the 
Hebrew ark of the covenant and the Ma'mul of the Arabians ; between 
the idolatrous forms and charms found at the entrances to Babylonian 
houses and the amulets still used by Eastern people and by orthodox 
Jews everywhere, the door being the sacred spot of the gods for the 
Semite, as the hearth-stone is for the Aryan ; and so on. 5. Finally, 
he compared the Buddhist sabbath called uposatkd, at each hew moon, 
full moon, and intervening periods with the Assyrian and Hebrew 
sabbath, all pointing to the same source in the sacred number seven. 
In ancient Israel, the new moon was celebrated on two days, each 
month consisting of four weeks, ending with the sabbath and the two 
new moon days, of which the second was either counted as the 
thirtieth of the preceding or as the first of the new month. From the 
time of the Babylonian exile, however, the sabbath became — owing 
probably to theocratic opposition to pagan moon worship— a fixed in- 
stitution, independent of the lunar phases. And this opposition led 
finally to a total revolution of the Hebrew calendar of festivals, which 
from new moon festivals became full moon festivals. A change so 
radical certainly deserves the fullest attention of the Bible critic and 
historian. 

1 1. Assyriojogy in Japan ;. by Dr. Cyrus Adler, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Within the last forty years it has been frequently suggested that 
there existed relations between the primitive inhabitants of Mesopota- 
mia and China. The first person to whom this idea occurred seems to 
have been the well-known American missionary, Rev.. Wm. Frederick 
Williams, who was at Mosul while Layard was excavating tfineveh. 
He alludes to it in an unpublished letter addressed to Rev. Leonard 
Bacon, D.D., and dated Mosul, June 15, 1853.* Among the early advo- 
cates of the theory in Europe were the indefatigable Francois Lenor- 
mant and Mr. Hyde Clarke, known for his unique contributions to 
pre-historic archaeology, while recently it has found an enthusiastic 
supporter in the person of the Director of the Babylonian and Oriental 
Record, Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie.f In a paper read before the Lon- 
don Society of Biblical Archaeology,:): the Rev. C. J. Ball called atten- 
tion to numerous instances of alleged coincidences between Akkadian 
and Chinese, and in a letter to the London Academy, Dec. 13, 1889, he 

* This document, which is quite interesting for the history of Assyriology, is 
preserved in the Library of Yale College. Cf. Les Langues Perdues de la Perse 
et de I'Assyrie par .1/. Joachim Menant, Assyrie (Paris, Leroux, 1886), p. 319; 
Andover Review, Oct., 1887, p. 441. 

\ Cf. various articles in his magazine, and his book The Language of China be- 
fore the Chinese (London, Nutt, 1887). 

\ Cf. Proceedings, vol. xiii., p. 4ff. 
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suggests a connection between Chinese and the Hittite language (?), 
which he considers but a form of Akkadian. 

In this connection it might be well to note that there is a Japanese 
scholar, familiar with the results of Assyrian study, whose conclusions 
lend some color to the above mentioned theory. In the Bun, a weekly 
journal published at Tokio, Japan, Mr. Yonekichi Miyake has written 
an article (vol. i., No. 1, July, '88) on the "golden flag," preserved in 
the celebrated Buddhist temple at Horin-ji, in the province of Yamato, 
Japan. This sanctuary is one of the most ancient in the country, hav- 
ing been preserved intact for more than 1300 years. It contains a 
unique collection of paintings and sculptures which represent the most 
ancient period of Japanese art. One of the relics is a banner containing 
figures of warriors on horseback which bear a strong resemblance in 
treatment to the bas-reliefs found at Nineveh. The Japanese author 
says : " the pictures of the four generals are the pictures of four Assyr- 
ian warriors. The physiognomies of the men bear such an unmistaka- 
ble resemblance to the Assyrian that there can be no doubt about it." 
Mongolians in general have very light beards, but the figures on the 
"golden flag" have heavy black beards, such as are always found 
in Assyrian representations of male heads. The garments and the tree 
in the background also point to the Assyrian origin of the object. 
Another proof of the Assyrian origin is the presence of the well known 
"cone and flower" motive, characteristic of Assyrian decorative art. 
This, as well as the other points of similarity between the flag and the 
Assyrian monuments, is illustrated in the Japanese paper by drawings. 
The conclusion the Japanese savant reaches is "that there once ex- 
isted intercontinental communication in Asia ; that Assyrian art was 
introduced into China, probably through Persia or India ; and that, 
although Japan is entirely separated from the continent, it probably 
came under this influence about 1000 years ago." 

12. Review of the "Collection de Clercq : Catalogue metlio- 
dique et raisonne ;" by Rev. Dr. William Hayes Ward, of New 
York City, and Prof. Ira M. Price, of Morgan Park, 111. 

In this paper Dr. Ward went over in order the classes of cylinders 
as described by M. Menant in this magnificent collection, suggesting 
various corrections in the classification or in the interpretation of the 
figures. Professor Price offered corrections of Oppert's readings of the 
more archaic inscriptions. 

1 3. The Dragon Tiamat in Babylonian and Assyrian Art ; by 
Rev. Dr. W. H. Ward. 

The conflict between Bel Merodach and Tiamat is characteristic of the 
art of the Assyrian period. It is not found at all in the period of the 
first Babylonian kingdom; while in the later days of the Assyrian 
empire, and in the Persian empire, we find the dragon Tiamat passing 
into a sphinx, or, apparently, the idea of this conflict confused with 
that of Gisdubar with wild beasts. The hero, or god— for it becomes 
difficult to tell which it is— is fighting with a griffin, a serpent, a lion, 
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a sphinx, or a bird. The purest form of the conflict of Merodach and 
Tiamat is to be seen in Lajard's Culte de Mithra, pi. xxxiii., fig. 4 ; pi. 
xxxvii., fig. 4 ; and Am. Jour, of Archaeology, vol. ii., pi. v., fig. 8. 
Another unusually fine serpentine cylinder belonging to Dr. Ward was 
shown, having this design. 

A feature that has not received full attention on these cylinders is 
the small dragon, or griffin, drawn between the legs of Merodach, run- 
ning with him at full speed, and apparently helping the attack. This 
is probably to be identified with the " evil wind " which was Merodach's 
ally, or with the so-called "dogs of Merodach." 

The early Babylonian art, if it does not have the conflict of the god 
with the monster, yet shows the form of the monster on a number of 
the earliest thick hematite cylinders, immediately following the archaic 
period of the large shell and black serpentine and green jasper cylin- 
ders. The monster, distinct with its feathered legs, wings, and tail, and 
its lion's head, stands upright, and seems to be attacking either a man 
or an animal with its open mouth. For example see Menant's Olyptique 
Orientate, fig. 96, or my article on "Human Sacrifices on Babylonian 
Cylinders" in the Am. Jour, of Archaeology, vol. v., p. 35, fig. 8. 

But another cylinder, of an earlier period, of which wax impressions 
were shown, gives us, apparently, another scene in the story of Mero- 
dach's conflict. This is an archaic shell-cylinder, 3.3 centimeters in 
length by 2 centimeters in diameter. It is unusually well cut, with the 
life and freedom of the earlier period, and is in excellent preservation. 
It shows a god standing up in a four-wheeled chariot, brandishing a 
whip. He is drawn by a dragon precisely like Tiamat, and precisely 
like the "evil wind " that is pursuing Tiamat, as an ally to Merodach, 
on the Assyrian cylinders. The monster moves along unwillingly, with 
head down ; and what appears to be a forked tongue, or a double stream, 
falls from his open mouth to the ground. Between his wings rises a 
naked goddess, carrying a triple zig-zag object in each hand, which 
appears to be the lightning figured as a weapon, and reminds one of the 
double tridents held by Merodach in the great wall-sculpture of his con- 
flict with Tiamat, and of the trident-pointed arrow with which he 
shoots her on the cylinders. The representation is completed by a wor- 
shiper pouring out a libation before an altar of archaic shape. 

We seem to have on this cylinder the representation of Merodach 
going to the conflict, riding in a chariot, as described in the famous 
hymn, drawn by monsters of the type of Tiamat and the evil winds, 
and accompanied probably by his wife Zarpanit, who carries his light- 
nings. It is possible that Tiamat is represented as conquered and har- 
nessed to the chariot, but this is less likely. We have here a unique 
and very precious example of archaic Chaldean art, which gives us the 
oldest illustration of this composite monster, whose type was used for 
all evil spirits. The naked goddess very probably identifies for us, as 
Zarpanit, the naked goddess with hands holding her breasts who 
appears so frequently on the later Babylonian hematites, when the 
figures of the deities had become quite conventionalized, 
23 
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14. The text-books of the Babylonians and Assyrians ; by 
Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 

This paper (which will be published in full elsewhere) attempted a 
general survey of the methods adopted by the Babylonian and Assyrian 
scribes for acquiring and teaching a knowledge of their own tongue. 
After determining the position occupied by the text-book Uterature of 
the Babylonians and Assyrians, so far as it has been preserved to us, in 
the general field of Babylono-Assyrian literature, the subject was 
treated under the three heads, suggested by the character of the " Text- 
books," 1. grammatical, 2. lexicographical, and 3. epigraphical. 

1. Under the first head were included : a. the various sign-lists which 
give the phonetic or ideographic values of the characters or both ; 
b. paradigm-lists, with exercises in the declension of nouns and con- 
jugation of verbs ; the enumerations of pronouns and of prepositions, 
with and without suffixes, and of numerals, and the like ; and c. short 
sentences combining the above elements. Examples were adduced to 
illustrate the systematic advance from the simple to the more compli- 
cated constructions, which at the same time enable us to trace the 
pedagogical views held by the scribes or teachers. The distinction 
between "strong" and "weak" verbs, for example, was fully recog- 
nized, and we see attempts at least to systematize the latter by sub- 
divisions into classes. After the "Ollendorf" phrases, came d. the 
reading-books, which consisted of short sayings, extracts from the law- 
books, the hymns, and the like. We might include under this section 
those religious texts which are accompanied by commentaries explana- 
tory of difficult words and passages, and which evidently served the 
purpose of "school and college " editions of the classical literary pro- 
ductions. 

2. Quite distinct from " grammatical " tablets are those which served 
to illustrate the lexicographical resources of the language ; and in this 
second class there is again a broad distinction to be made in the first 
place between what we may call a. topic-lists, and b. word-lists. The for- 
mer are devoted to an enumeration of objects in some way belonging or 
associated together ; while in the latter the grouping of words is made 
from a philological point of view. In the first subdivision belong the 
lists of jars, vessels, animals, implements, garments, etc., as well as 
those lists in which the starting-point is a building, a ship, or a house— 
of which, then, the various parts are given. Lists of this kind were 
combined into a series, and, from various illustrations adduced, it was 
shown that such series were analogous to the modern " guides to con- 
versation " attached to books of travel or comprised in practical hand- 
books of a language. 

In the word-lists, the guiding principles suggesting the order are 
chiefly: 1. association of meaning, and 2. association of sound: these 
lists, again, are combined into series, wbich, embodying both principles, 
start from some very general and comprehensive idea, pass on to the 
various synonyms of that idea, and branch out into subdivisions, ever 
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further and further removed from the starting-point. Thus, in a cer- 
tain series, extending, as we know, over at least twenty-four tablets, 
but embracing probably a much larger number, there is a long section 
which starts off with the general idea of ' speaking.' This suggests the 
word for ' mouth,' following which are various idiomatic expressions 
compounded with this word. ' Tongue ' follows ; but, before passing 
on, words and stems are put down which are suggested by their 
phonetic resemblance to ' tongue.' Next come various words for ' speak- 
ing,' together with plays upon them, expressions compounded with 
them, and the like. These in turn are followed by words for such ideas 
— ' crying,' ' shouting,' ' chirping,' ' singing'— as are naturally suggested 
by the words for ' speaking.' 

3. The third class of text-books, the epigraphical, is as yet but 
slimly represented by the published parts of Asurbanabal's library; but 
from what has been found and edited we learn that the Babylonians 
were aware of the pictorial origin of the cuneiform characters, and 
attempted to trace the later linear forms to their hieroglyphic proto- 
types. It is legitimate to conclude that this was done not merely to 
satisfy their curiosity, but also in order to aid the student in memoriz- 
ing the ideographic value or values of a given character by recalling to 
his mind the picture of which that character was the survival. 

In conclusion, the speaker dwelt upon the importance of combining 
the text-book literature, now scattered without order or system through 
the several volumes of the British Museum publications, and upon the 
importance of editing and printing the thousands of fragments belong- 
ing to this branch of Babylon o- Assyrian literature which still lie un- 
touched in the British Museum. 



15. The Shofar, its use and origin ; by Dr. Cyrus Adler, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

The modern Jewish synagogue has preserved in its ceremonial, 
among other customs, the use of the shofar, translated in the English 
version ' cornet.' Several times during the service on Rosh-hash-shana 
or New Year's day, at the conclusion of the day of atonement, on 
Hosha'na Raba, the seventh day of the festival of Sukkoth or Taberna- 
cles (also known as yom kippur qatan, the minor day of atonement), 
and during the entire month of Elul (August-September), after the reci- 
tal of the Selichoth or supplications, the shofar is sounded. Its use on 
all these occasions is not general, and probably never was ; of the New 
Year's service, however, it is the characteristic feature. 

The shofar is usually made of a ram's horn, straightened and flat- 
tened by heat.' The bore of the instrument is a cylindrical tube of 
small calibre, opening into a bell of parabolic form. It is not only the 
solitary ancient musical instrument actually preserved in the Mosaic 



1 The instruments used in this country are mostly made in Tangiers. 
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ritual, but the oldest form of wind instrument known to be retained in 
use. 1 

The shape of the instrument varies somewhat. The modern exam- 
ples are usually flat ; an Italian instrument' 2 of the seventeenth century 
preserves the form of the natural horn, and this is the case with a 
beautiful example, figured by Hipkins, preserved in the Great Syna- 
gogue, Aldgate, London. In its general features the instrument has at 
present the same form as when it was first employed in the Mosaic rit- 
ual (Hipkins, p. xii). 

The method of sounding has been handed down by tradition, though 
it varies slightly in different communities. Three sounds are employed : 
the shortest or teqi'a ; shebarim, a broken or interrupted sound consist- 
ing in the teqi'a given three times ; and teru'a, which is simply a pro- 
longation of teqi'a." The teru'a gedola or great teru'a is merely an ex- 
aggeration of the simple sound of that name. The embouchure of the 
instrument is very difficult, and permits of the production of but few 
notes. Even the rhythmic flourishes are nearly the same among the Por- 
tuguese and German Jews, and in all probability were in use before their 
separation. According to Hipkins, the notes usually produced are the 
normal of the instrument and its fifth. "Owing," he says, "to the 
empirical formation of the embouchure, and a peculiarity of the player's 
lips, an octave is occasionally produced instead of the normal fifth." 
My own observation has led me to the conclusion, however, that the 
production of the octave is quite common. 

The order of sounding is given in the Mishna (Rosh-hash-shana, iv. 9) 
as follows : " three sounds are blown thrice ; the time of the duration 
of 6 teqi'as is equal to that of three teru'as, and that of each teqi'a is 
equal to three sighs or moans." It would appear that the interrupted 
sound (shebarim) was not known when this Mishna was written, though 
the conclusion cannot be drawn with certainty. 

A considerable part of the liturgy of New Year's day has especial ref- 
erence to the sounding of the shofar. There is first the hymn 1 311? Sips " 
'O Lord, with the sound of the shofar,' etc., by an unknown author. 
This is followed by a hymn composed of various passages in the Bible 
in which the use of the shofar is referred to. These passages are again 
employed in the additional service 4 or ^DlD, which takes the place of the 
additional sacrifice commanded for Sabbaths and holidays. The Bible 
lesson of the New Year's day consists of the account of the sacrifice of 



1 Cf. Musical Instruments Historic, Rare, and Unique, by A. J. Hipkins (Edin- 
burgh, Black, 1888), p. i; South Kensington Museum Art Books, edited by Wro. 
Maskell; Musical Instruments, by Carl Engel (London, 1875, Chapman and Hall), 
p. 24. 

2 Tn the possession of Rev. Dr. Morais of Philadelphia. It was procured for 
him from Yenice by Dr. Isaiah Luzzatto, Padna. 

3 P. xiii, Hipkins speaks of a teqi'a gedola. I do not know of such a sound. 

4 In Mishna Rosh-hash-shana, iv. 5-6, minute directions are given as to the na- 
ture of the Biblical passages to be employed. 
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Isaac, and there is a hymn in the service which dwells on the incident. 1 
It is possible that it was sought to establish a basis for the sacredness 
of the ram's horn from the fact that it was a ram or VN which was 
caught in the thicket by its horns, and served as an offering instead of 
Isaac. 2 

The Mishna permitted the use of any horn (Rosh-hash-shana, iii. 2). 
It states, however (ib. iii. 3), that the shofar of New Year's day was 
usually the straight horn of a hy (a kind of antelope or wild goat, 
chamois), the mouth-piece of which was covered with gold ; while the 
shofar of fast days was a ram's horn ( D'HOt), whose mouth-piece was 
covered with silver. 5 It was unlawful to use a shofar which had been 
broken and joined together, though its use was admissible if it con- 
tained a hole which had been closed so that it did not interfere with the 
sound (ib. iii. 6). After the destruction of the temple, the shofar was 
not blown on New Year's day in case it fell on a Sabbath, except in the 
city of Jabneh, and according to some authorities in any place where a 
court (ft rv3) sat (ib. iv. 1). It was sounded by a person other than the 
officiating reader ; even children might blow the shofar, and teaching 
them to produce the sounds was considered meritorious work. 

Turning to the Biblical passages in which the shofar is mentioned, we 
find that this instrument, along .with others, was a fitting one where- 
with to announce the new-moon (cf. WITH Kniin^, Nidda 38a) and the 
solemn feasts (Ps. lxxxi. 3). New Year's day was a ' ' memorial of blow- 
ing" (Lev. xxiii. 34), or a " day of blowing" (Numb. xxix. 1), though the 
shofar is not expressly mentioned. It announced special fasts or sol- 
emn assemblies for particular purposes (Joel ii. 15). It proclaimed the 
year of release, not at the beginning of the year, on New Year's day, as 
might be expected, but ten days thereafter, on the day of atonement 
(Lev. xxv. 9). In Isaiah's vision (xxvii. 13) it assembled the scattered 
members of Israel on the great day of judgment. When David re- 
moved the ark to Jerusalem the sound of the shofar was heard in the 
procession (2 Sam. vi. 15 ; 1 Chr. xv. 28). It is mentioned along with 
other musical instruments as a proper accompaniment of psalmody 
(Ps. cl. 3 ; cf. also xcviii. 6). 

The most ancient use of signals of any sort was, no doubt, to apprise 
a tribe of the coming of an enemy, and to call the clansmen together 
for defense. Possibly the earliest, certainly the most frequent use of 



^he hymn begins pjfl "ljntf nj,\ The acrostic is SnidP , miiT , tMOp: 
i. e., Judah ben Samuel ibn Abbas, a poet of the twelfth century, who traveled 
from Spain to the Orient, and afterwards became Rabbi of Fez (Karpeles, Ge- 
schichte der Jildischen Literatur, p. 496). 

2 In Talmud Rosh-hash-shana, 1 7a, we read " Ye shall blow before me with a 
shofar of a ram, in order that ye may be reminded of the sacrifice of Isaac the son 
of Abraham." 

3 The instrument used in the modern synagogue has no adornments It proba- 
bly represents a more ancient form than the instrument described in the Mishna. 
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the shofar in Israel was for military purposes. It could be heard at a 
great distance, as its sound was very loud (Isa. lviii. 1). It played an 
important part in the imposing demonstration made before Jericho 
(Josh. vi. 4-30). When Gideon was filled with the spirit of the Lord, he 
assembled the outlaws who composed his army by blowing the shofar 
(Judg. vi. 34). Each man carried the instrument, and the noise thereof 
was the feature of the night surprise of the Midianite army (Judg. vii. 
8-22). In the actual narrative, the shofar is not so frequently men- 
tioned as the constancy of its use might lead us to expect. Being so 
common, the historian would naturally omit reference to it, while its 
picturesqueness would naturally strike the mind of a poet ; and accord- 
ingly we find nineteen passages in the Prophets in which the shofar 
symbolizes war. 

As a signal instrument of war it had various uses— possibly according 
to the note that was blown. It was the signal for going out to battle, 
for the announcement of a victory, and for a recall of the troops. 
When Jonathan had defeated the Philistines in Geba, Saul had the sho- 
far blown throughout the land to make the Israelites acquainted with 
the victory (1 Sam. xiii. 3). It announced the end of the struggle be- 
tween Abner and Joab which succeeded the death of Saul (2 Sam. ii. 28). 
After the death of Absalom, which practically ended the revolt against 
David, Joab blew the shofar, " and the people returned from pursuing 
after Israel" (2 Sam. xv. 16 ; cf. also xx. 22). The shofar was employed 
to announce the coronation of a king. This may be considered but a 
feature of its use for military purposes, since, as some of the passages 
show, the coronation of the king and his victory over a rival tribe or 
faction were one and the same event. When Absalom was engaged in 
the revolt against his father, he sent spies among all the tribes, an- 
nouncing his intentions, and informing them that when they heard the 
shofar sounded they might say that he had become king (2 Sam. xv. 10). 
In the directions given with regard to the coronation of Solomon the 
use of the shofar is expressly mentioned (1 K. i. 34, 39), and its sound af- 
frighted Adonijah and his guests at the banquet (1 K. i. 41). The over- 
throw of the house of Ahab and the coronation of Jehu was proclaimed 
in the same way (2 K. ix. 13). 

The etymology of shofar is not at all clear. Gesenius derived it from 
the stem shafar ' be bright, clear, beautiful . . . possibly on account of 
its clear sound,' but this is hardly satisfactory. 1 We may, however, get 



1 Nothing can be learned from Arabic sabbur. This is simply borrowed from 
the Talmudie form sipptira or sippur, the 6 in Arabic representing the Hebrew p, 
as the Arabic possesses nop, but only/ (Gf. Siegmund Fraenkel, Die Aramiiischen 
Fremdworter im Arabischen, beyden, 1888, p. 284). In Musical Instruments and 
their Homes, by Mary E. Brown and Wm. Adams Brown (New York, 1888), there 
is mentioned a trumpet called cheipour (better seifur). used by the Arabs of Asia 
Minor. It " is principally interesting because it resembles the trumpet played by an 
Assyrian warrior on a bas-relief of Nineveh, and the Hebrew trumpet represented 
on the arch of Titus at Rome " (p. 1 96). This is, of course, not identical with the 
shofar; it is the straight trumpet, or hacocera, which is represented on the Arch 
of Titus (Engel, p. 24). The Arabian Jews call the shofar saufar. 
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some light from Assyrian.' In a cuneiform list of animals (ii. 6, 6 cd) we 
find following atudu ' he-goat' the word Sapparu," 1 which is accordingly 
the name of an animal, possibly of the goat order. We also meet the 
word in a bilingual incantation (v. 50, 4.7-49 b) describing the action of 
the disease called asakku. The passage reads : turdha ina qaqqadiSu u 
qarnisu icqdbit atuda sappar sadi sappartasunu iqydbit 'the mountain 
goat by its head and horns it seizes ; the he-goat, the sappar of the 
mountain, by its Sappartu 3 it seizes.' Here Sappartu undoubtedly 
means ' horn,' and it may be that the horn of the species of goat called 
Sappar was originally used for the shofar. 4 

Various ancient and foreign nations have used the horns of animals 
for wind instruments. 

The earliest metal trumpets were constructed on the same principle 
as the shofar, and in some cases the form of the instrument is plainly a 
copy of some natural horn. 

In conclusion, the following deductions, which seem to be legitimate, 
are drawn, though all are not advanced with equal confidence. 

1. The oldest wind instrument used by inland peoples 5 was the horn 
of an animal with a natural cavity, and a mouth-piece formed by cut- 
ting off the end. 6 Horns which required hollowing came into use later. 

2. These horns were originally used as signals in time of danger, and 
for making announcements in general. 

3. Many of these important announcements had a religious character. 
The antiquity of the instrument caused its permanent adoption for 
sacred purposes. 

4. The shofar, speaking especially of the instrument of that name, 
was originally a wind instrument made of the horn of a wild goat. Its 
sacred character may be connected with the sacrificial use made of the 
goat. 

5. The etymology of the word is to be sought in the Assyrian sappar, 
a species of wild goat ; sappartu (the feminine form) meant originally 
the horn of a sappar, and it may afterwards have been used for horn in 
general. 

A fuller treatment of this subject will appear in the near future. I 
take this opportunity of requesting the communication of any facts 
which bear on the propositions stated. 

1 Cf. Delitzseh, Prolegomena, p. 125, note. 

2 Stade (§218 a) says that Hebrew shofar stands for sappar, 

3 The feminine form is used iu Semitic for lifeless objects. Cf. Geseuius' 
Grammar, §107, 3 a. 

4 Prof. Paul Haupt has suggested that Sappar may originally have meant 'the 
swift one;' Assyrian Sapdru means 'despatch,' and it is connected with Arabic 
sdfara 'travel.' Other Assyrian names of animals have a similar origin: arhu 
' bull ' from ardhu 'be quick,' and mu.ru 'foal' connected witli mdru 'child,' and 
Arabic muhr from mahar 'hasten.' 

5 Tribes dwelling near the sea used shells for the same purpose. 

8 Biblical Hebrew possesses two other words for the horn of some special ani- 
mal. p"*| and 73V, which were originally applied to animals. It is interesting in 
this connection that Hebrew \~^pi Latin cornu, and English horn are all used both 
for a wind instrument and for the horn of an animal. 
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16. On Judges xvi. 13ff.; by Prof. G. F. Moore, of the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Andover, Mass. 

The obscurity of this passage is due in part to corruption of the He- 
brew text, and in part to our ignorance of the realia, and of Hebrew 
technology. A comparison of 13b-14a with 7-9, 11-13, 17-19, shows that 
there is a lacuna in H ; the conclusion of Samson's words and the be- 
ginning of the execution are lacking From the Greek version' we are 
able to restore the missing words, as follows : TTTll TrSm "ITV3 J\j?pm 2 
3. 'ui rooM j-ism iw»n nisSno piw ns nVVi npni laaeo tti : msn iruo 
The words were probably dropped by a scribe who skipped from "I7V3 
in 13 to the same word in 14. 

The stumbling-block for the interpreter lies in the phrase 1JV3 ypn , 
which has been understood in the most diverse ways. The Greek trans- 
lators take the "WV for a pin or nail with which Delila fastened up the 
web when she had woven Samson's hair into it. To make this intelligi- 
ble they have to supply, at each occurrence of the word, "into the 
wall"; cf. "out of the wall," 14b. Similarly Jerome: Si septem 
crines capitis mei cum licio plexueris. et clavum his circumligatum 
terrae fixeris, infirmus ero. . . . Qui consurgens de somno extraxit 
clavum cum crinibus et licio. The necessity of completing the sense 
in such ways shows how the author must have expressed himself if he 
had meant what these translators suppose. The Peshitto makes the 
"IJV the cloth-beam of the loom, to which it imagines Samson's hair 
fastened like a warp. 4 So also the Targum, at least in 14b. i> David 
Kamhi thinks of a pin inserted to keep the cloth-beam from unrolling. 6 
The only interpretation which does justice alike to the meaning of the 
noun and of the verb 1 is that of Braun. 8 He understands the words of 
the "beating up" 9 of the woof, by which its threads are made to lie 
near together and form a close texture. The "IjV is the implement used 

1 We have two renderings of the verses; ef. B. with the recension represented 
by codd. 44, 54, 84, 106, 134, al., Holmes and Parsons. 

2 Consec. Perf.: ef. 1 Sam. xii. 15; Houb. Berth. Doom, ypnni . 

3 Substantially so, Houbigant (! 753), Bertheau, Doorninck. 

4 iala lLl±]o (14a) = JyJI jj c^Jcw, BB. in Payne Smith 2320, line 
2 from below. 

6 J'K-njn |D38 (<Jfuv). The last words of 13, KJVntTO3 KJD3X DJ? (go Venet. 2 
Amstel , Kamhi ad loo., Cod. Or. 2210 Br. Mus , Reuchlin-Lagarde), seem to 
contain a conflate reading. Xirnt^OT (Antw., Buxt., Lond. Polygl.) is an attempt 
to fuse the two interpretations. Cf. D. Kamhi on 1 Sam. xvii. 1 and 2 Sam. xxi. 
19. 

6 Cf. the gloss in Miklol Jophi, ad loc. 

1 "liV is a pin, peg. nail ; not a beam, or roller (S.T.) ; J?pn means ' drive in,' as 
a nail, sword, javelin (accus.), into something (3); not 'fasten' something with a 
nail. In 1 Sam. xxxi. 10=1 Chron. x. 10, we must emend, with Lagarde, 
1JT pin ' they impaled.' 

8 De Vestitu Sacerdotum Hebrceorum, Amstel. 1698, p. 252. 

9 Kpoveiv. 
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for this purpose, corresponding to the on&dr/ which was employed by 
the Greeks in the upright loom. 1 

We must think of the loom as a very simple affair, such as Robinson 
saw a Bedouin woman weaving on f or rather, such as Palmer de- 
scribes. 3 The woof was passed with the fingers, without shuttle or 
hook, and beaten up with a piece of wood, or a bit of board having a 
thin edge. 

To this interpretation, as to every other, the words J1SH "l/vn , 14b, 
present a veritable crux. From them we should infer that the 1JV was 
a fixture of the loom ; and modern interpreters who have in substance 
adopted Braun's view (Studer, Keil, Cassel) have felt compelled to take 
in 1 as the " lay" (pleeten), rather than anadti. But, aside from the im- 
probability that Delila's loom was of such relatively complex structure, 
the word *VV is most unsuitable for the " Weberlade." 

The words excite suspicion on grammatical grounds. No explanation 
of the article in "Urn, from Kamhi to Ewald, relieves the difficulty. 
Nothing would be gained by pronouncing tiTH, substituting an appo- 
sition for the annexation. That the article originated in a scribal error 
is very unlikely. I regard the word "IDTI as a gloss, originally written 
in the margin by some one who understood the phrase trrs ypn above 
as G. and V. did, and naturally missed in 14 a reference to the pulling 
out of the nail. It is older than G., and may be regarded as the root of 
all the obscurity and misunderstanding of the passage. 

By canceling irvn we get a perfectly intelligible text. The other 
technical terms can hardly be misunderstood. JUDO is, as NH. usage 
confirms, the web itself ; here specially the unfilled chain standing in 
the loom. 4 JIN we shall most naturally take as the name of the loom 
itself. The word is found, besides this place, only in Job vii. 6, where, 

1 See H. Bliimner, Technologie und Terrainohgie der Gewerbe u. Kiinste bei 
Griechenund Romern, 1875, i. 136ff. 

2 Bill. Researches 1 , ii. 169. 

3 Desert of the Exodus, 1871, i. 125. 

4 Rashi glosses the word by s'faltMK , 'emuble,' Lat. 'insubuli:' of. Bliimner, 
i. 143. The note is of interest for classical scholars; for it confirms what we 
gather from Isidore of Seville, Origines, xix. 29. 1 : viz., that the insubuli were 
the " heddles " of the loom, i. e. the apparatus by which the threads of the warp 
are alternately raised and lowered to allow the passage of the shuttle. He says : 
" JUDO is the wooden instrument of the weaver with which he passes the warp 
in and out C]D'0); the name of the wooden instrument ia French is ensuble; and 
the word JUDO is ouverlure," i.e. the opening or "shedding" of the warp. 
This agrees with Jerome's cum licio ; for licium is not 'thrum,' as the lexicons 
have it, but ' heddle :' Bliimner, 1. c. 142ff. ; Marquardt, Privatleben d. Homer, 507. 

That JUDO really had this sense in Hebrew may be inferred from the Greek 
renderings of DUIIXH 1130, I Sam. xvii. 7. a. BA, /liaaKlov; b. 29, 56, 64, 
al., fitaaKVov; c. 44, 74, 106, 134, al., /leoavrtov; d. 19, 82, 93, 108, avriov. a, b 
are variant forms of a non-Greek word, in which the Semitic original is discerni- 
ble ; c is an etymological attempt to make something Greek out of it, as if = 
24 
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since D. Kamld, it has generally been rendered ' shuttle.' But the sense 
I have proposed suits well enough there : "My days go swifter than a 
loom." Is not the swiftness of the shuttle a figure more likely to sug- 
gest itself to a modern than to the author of Job? Certainly the repre- 
sentations of weaving on the Egyptian monuments would not lead us 
to think of the implement with which the weaver passes the warp as a 
simile for the flying years. 

The verses may then be translated as follows : 13. "And Delila said 
to Samson, Thus far thou hast deceived me, and told me lies ; disclose 
to me by what means thou couldst be bound. And he said to her, If 
thou weavest the seven braids of my head with the web, and beatest 
them up with the pin, I shall become weak and be as an ordinary man. 
14. And while he was asleep Delila took the seven braids of his head 
and wove them in the web, and beat them up with the pin ; and she 
said to him ' The Philistines are upon thee, Samson.' And he awoke 
out of his sleep, and pulled up the loom with the web." 

We may suppose that the author conceived the trial in some such 
way as this : Delila, sitting on the ground before the upright loom, in 
which an unfinished piece of stuff is standing, puts Samson to sleep in 
her lap. While he sleeps she works his long hair back and forth through 
the warp with her fingers, and beats it up close with the mra&r/, so that 
it cannot be pulled out, but makes a hard-woven cloth. The expecta- 
tion is that, being thus fastened by his head, lying flat on the ground, 
he will be unable to rise or defend himself. But his wonderful strength 
manifests itself more wonderfully than ever. With one wrench he 
pulls the posts of the loom out of the ground, and, with the web and 
beam dangling at his back, is ready for his foes. 

I add brief notes on one or two other Hebrew words connected with 
weaving. 

<nt? 'warp'; 3TJ? 'woof.' Lev. xiii. 48ff., in a law about leprous 
spots in garments. G. rightly, ev nrinwvi 1} ev upour,; V. in stamine et 
subtegmine. The meaning of the words is well established by NH. 
usage, and by the cognate languages. Knobel, whom Dillmann follows, 
does not see how the leprosy could be in the warp and not in the woof, 
or vice versa, and Dillmann would translate Oewebe and Gewirktes 
(Gestricktes). This difficulty is imaginary. It is a very common thing 
for the filling (woof) of cloth to be so thick that a spot on it would not 
touch the warp-threads at all, and vice versa. A practical weaver has, 
however, suggested to me another explanation, which may be the true 
one : viz., that the direction in which the spot seemed to run would be 
taken as indicating that the evil was in the warp, or the woof, as the 
case might be. 

fiiaov avriov. d. substitution of the proper Greek term, on which see Blumner, 
1. c. 143. Hesyehius has fieaanjiov aavctv rod larov. ol tie, avriov. ol 6e, to 
/leadnrav. The last form Cassel has combined witli HDDD , but in a false sense. 
It must be added that Rashi's note here seems at variance with his comment on 
1 Sam. xvii. 7, where he makes CTJ-llKn lU0 = D'«T1jn [DJX(T.)=N4'3Sy] , N. Cf. 
on 2 Sam. xxi. 19. 
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D'JIINH -I1JD , 1 Sam. xvii. 7 ; xxi. 19 ; 1 Chron. xi. 23 ; xx. 5. The 
shaft of Goliath's spear was like 'X "0 ■ The point of comparison must 
be thickness rather than length. It is thus generally rendered 'beam': 
i. e., the cloth-beam of the loom, a thick square piece of timber on 
which the stuff is rolled up as it is woven. G. and V., however, inter- 
pret differently. The former has fieaaitAov, or some variant form j 1 the 
latter liciatorium.- The etymology supports this view. Nir is in 
Hebrew, 3 Aramaic, 4 Arabic, 6 the technical term for the apparatus by 

1 See preceding note. 

2 1, e., the cross-beam which support the licia. Marquardt, 1. c, p. 507, under- 
stands the shaft of the heddles — which could, however, furnish no simile for a 
spear-shaft. 

3 Levy, NHWb. iii. 391, cites examples; but his own definition is erroneous; 
cf. e. g. M. Shekalim, viii. 5. The curtain (of the Tabernacle) was a handbreadth 
thick, and was woven on 72 pVJ ; and on every thread (namely of the warp) 
were 24 strings (connecting it with as many different heddles). The curtain was 
polymita (Plin. N.H. viii. 196: plurumis vero liciis texere, quae polymita appel- 
lant, Alexandria instituit), woven in intricate damask patterns. (As many as 80 
or 90 heddles were sometimes used in the old looms before Jacquard substituted 
a different method: Enc. Brit. 9 xxiv. 465). Bartenora glosse3 pTj by D'S' 1 ? = 
licia. Levy's interpretation, " wurde auf 72 Faden (Enden des Aufzugs) gewebt " 
is to me unintelligible. p'J is the reading of the Cambridge MS., edited by 
Lowe, as well as of the "Aruch" ; and it is supported by the parallels in Hullin, 
90 b; Exod. rabba, § 50 : cf. Gen. r., § 94. Edd. of Mishna and Talm. jer', She- 
kalim 1. c, J'D'J. The term is accurately defined in the " Aruch." 

4 Payne Smith, col. 2366, 1. 3 Iff., defines the nir of the weavers as licium, sub- 
tegmen telae. What is meant here by licium it is impossible to say. It is one of 
the most serious evils attending the use of Latin for this work, that all the uncer- 
tainties of Latin technology are introduced into it. Licium is defined in the LatiD 
lexicons, so far as X have observed, by 'thrums,' i. e. the ends of the old warp 
which are left hanging to the yarn-beam when the web is cut off from it- then 
threads, in general; subtegmen (better, mbtemen) is the woof. Fortunately the 
extracts from the native lexicons leave no doubt as to what the nlr is. One may 
suffice for all : 

Ja_A_i». .x$"Li.| j_a_j -l-&~»"? Uic <*=> ]osi ? wnoi-l )^a- ij_o 

' Nir, the string in which are the threads of the warp = Arab, nir.' Cf. the 
definition of ftiroc in Eustath. ad Od. vii. 107 (cited by Bliimner, i. 142, n. 1): 
fi'iTOQ 6i, 6C ov tovc aTiifiavac cva'M&Tovmv sic tt^oki/v tt/c upoia/c. That is nir like 
filroc and licium, is the name for the strings with loops or eyes in them' through 
which the threads of the warp pass ; neither ' thrums ' nor ' woof.' 

5 Gatt, Technische Ausdrilcke der Topferei und Weberei in Gaza, ZDPV. viii. 180. 
The Kamus defines ^ as oonJC=»t \b\ io^lj ^^aiLf! 'the com- 
bination of canes and strings,' i. e. the heddles, in which canes are used for cross 
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which the threads of the warp are raised and lowered to make an open 
ing for the passing of the woof. 

If 1UD is connected with nlr, as seems probable, notwithstanding 
the 6 (cf . J'l : p""3), we may understand by it the cross-beam of the 
frame, from which the heddles are suspended. Unlike the cloth-beam, 
this was probably round, so that the hangers of the heddles could be 
carried directly over it, instead of through a pulley. This beam is prob- 
ably the Latin jugum. 1 It will be seen that this interpretation, if cor- 
rect, implies the use of the horizontal loom. 

17. Account of a Syriac Lectionary; by Dr. Isaac H. Hall, 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Sew York City. 

This manuscript, brought to this country by Mr. Shedd and owned 
by him, is a splendid Evangelion, or Lectionary of the Gospel, written 
in magnificent Estrangela, except the two last pages, which are in 
Nestorian script, written smaller to get all the matter in. The dimen- 
sions of the page are 13£ x 10 inches, the book 3 inches thick. "Written 
in two columns to the page, about 19 lines to the column. At present 
it contains 167 leaves. Bound in old leather-covered wooden boards, 
the leather marked and stamped in patterns. A few leaves are gone, 
and the condition of the manuscript is somewhat damaged, but it is 
a fine specimen. It was written at El Qosh, by one Daniel, in the year 
of the Greeks 1519 (=A. D. 1208), finished in the month Heziran. The 
date of the Hejra is also given, as 604. Yaballaha was then, as the 

pieces on account of their lightness — the aavdvec, aakafioi of the Greeks ; Latin 
arundo— though sticks of wood (Laft) are also used. The verses quoted in 
Lane, 2811 A, 1. 33ff., " She divides her warp with a nlr," shows plainly enough 
what the nlr was. Lane, however, takes the isy/Js- for the threads of the 
warp, and the canes for a yarn-beam ("app. cane-roll, on which the warp is 
rolled when put in the loom, and from which it is gradually unrolled as the work 
proceeds"). These examples illustrate the untrnstworthiness of our best diction- 
aries in matters of technology. 

1 So Marquardt, 1. c. 507. See Ovid, Metam., vi. 55ff. : 

Tela jugo vincta est, stamen secernit arundo, 

Inseritur medium radiis subtemen acutis. 
The phrase tela jugo vincta est seems to correspond to our weavers' " tying a har- 
ness." Blumner, i. 141, thinks that the meaning of jugum cannot be determined. 
Gesenius, Thes. 883 A; Freytag, iv. 355; Payne Smith, 2320, and many others, 
use jugum as if it were a common Latin word of well known meaning; they un- 
derstand by it the cloth-beam of the loom (Syr. Arab. naul). But in Ovid, 1. c, 
the setting up of the warp has been already described in v. 53 : Et gracili gem- 
inas intendunt stamine telas (tela, loom, v. 576; Seneca, Ep. 90. 20; here spec, 
the two beams of the loom): cf. tela jugalis, Cato, R. r. 10. 5; 14. 2. Another 
illustration of the way in which all the errors of the Latin dictionaries in matters 
of technology are thoughtlessly transferred to the pages of our Semitic lexicons. 
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colophon says, on the apostolic throne of Mar Mari, whose seat was in 
the cities of Seleucia and Ctesiphon. The lessons are according to the 
order of Rabban Ya'qob, said in the colophon to be in regular use 
about Mosul. The 'ilnithd and hymn for each Sunday and festival are 
given regularly with each lesson. At the end is given a scheme of 
lessons for all sorts of occasional festivals, as the consecration of 
bishops, etc. On all accounts it is a very interesting manuscript, and I 
only regret that I have not been able to retain it long enough to allow 
of giving fuller information. The special convent in which the manu- 
script was written is called |^£* A_k£:) oui» LaJos}. In numerous details, 
especially in the formulas of stating the lessons, the lectionary differs 
from those I have usually seen. I hope that at sometime either I or 
some one else may be enabled to present its peculiarities in proper 
shape. 

18. Notes and news on Syriac texts and translations ; by Dr. 
I. H. Hall. 

I stated that the History of Rabban Sauma and Mar Yawallaha had 
been printed, and exhibited a copy. It is published at Paris by Maison- 
neuve, though printed by Drugulin at Leipzig. Its French title is 
"Histoire de Mar Jab-Alaha, Patriarche, et de Raban Sauma." The 
preface is not an affair of any great moment, the editor being one of 
the Oroomia Lazarists, who has edited sundry other works, some of con- 
siderable importance and interest, and generally from a point of view 
antagonistic to that of the American missionaries, and sometimes, I 
regret to say, with none too great regard for facts. In this preface he 
has given a notoriously wrong account of the finding of the MS. , though 
in such a way that it cannot be called intentionally false, and would not 
be worth noticing if it had not misled such a scholar as Rubens Duval 
(see his recent notice of the publication in the Journal Asiatique). The 
fact is that the MS. was discovered by Rabban Yonan, secretary of the 
patriarch, in one of the churches of Kurdistan, and is known by every- 
body to be at Kochannis, the seat of the patriarchal residence. The 
copies at Oroomia and those in America were obtained in the most 
open way ; and it is very difficult to explain, in the light of the facts, 
the obscurity and mistakes under which the editor of the printed text 
labors. As the editor says that he has made sundry changes in the text 
of his MS. copy, it is my purpose, as soon as practicable, to collate my 
own MS. with his printed text, and examine more thoroughly the qual- 
ity of his work. The editor says: "Le livre que je publie pour la 
premiere fois est tellement rare que je n'en connais pas de manuscrit en 
Europe. C'est a M. Salomon, Lazariste Chaldeen du Kurdistan, que 
je dois la bonne fortune d'en posseder une copie. Mon confrere, ayant 
vu ce livre entre les mains d'un jeune homme de Tekhouma (Kurdis- 
tan turc), en reconnut la valeur, et en fit faire une copie a Ourmiah, en 
Perse, au mois de mars 1887. Le possesseur du manuscrit a depuis dis- 
paru avec son livre ; et je n'ai eu a ma disposition que la copie qui a 
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6te faite a Ourmiah, sans que j'aie pu rien apprendre sur 1'age ou la 
provenance de 1'original." 

Now the members of the Society will remember that in October, 1886, 
I exhibited a copy of the MS., and commented upon it in the " Proceed- 
ings." My copy was made in 1886. In the early part of that year, 
a translation of the MS. was published in the -'Rays of Light" at 
Oroomia, extending through several numbers, so that the matter must 
have been one of common talk and notoriety. In view of all this, the 
statements of the editor of the printed text are, to say the least, very 
remarkable — whatever they may be taken to admit. 

The remaining portion of the "Notes and News" was in reality ex- 
panded into two papers, which I hope to publish in the Journal in due 
time. They concern a MS. which I recently received from Oroomia, 
containing several legends extant in other languages, but not common 
anywhere, and probably of Egyptian or Ethiopian original, but not 
otherwise known in Syriac except in this MS. The MS. contains 62 
written pages, 19 lines to a page, on paper of about ordinary letter size. 
Contents: 1. "Narrative of Moses approved in Prophecy " (pp. 1-15), 
giving a colloquy of Moses with the Lord on Mt. Sinai. 2. "The Letter 
of Holy Sunday, that descended from heaven upon the hands of Atha- 
nasius Patriarch of Rome" (pp. 15-27), being a legend similar in matter 
to that I published in the Journal, but so differently wrought and 
worded as to be a different recension. It enables me to correct, how- 
ever, several false readings and interpretations in my publication of 
the former recension. 3. "Narrative of the Holy Martyr Giwargis 
(or, the Martyr St. George), brilliant among martyrs " (pp. 27-49). I am 
not sure whether I have not read the same matter in print. 4. ' ' Nar- 
rative of the father Arsenius, King of Egypt, how Our Lord raised him 
to life" (pp. 49-55). This is a remarkable legend of Christ's finding a 
large skull on the Mount of Olives, making it answer his questions and 
describe a man's experience at death and in the lower regions, and 
finally restoring it to life. 5. Sundry prayers and ceremonies, with a 
set of magic rules for divining in cases of sickness — which may be a 
later relic of the " Babylonian numbers" (pp. 55-62). 

Mr. W. A. Shedd, of Oroomiah (son of Rev. J. H. Shedd, D.D.), has 
brought to the country a couple of very interesting Syriac MSS. One 
is the Gezza, or service book for all the year except Sundays, festivals, 
etc. It is a ponderous volume, nearly a foot thick, written in the 
Nestorian script (of course), on paper, and seems to be from 150 to 200 
years old. I cannot at present describe it further. The other is the 
important lectionary above noticed (No. 17). 

1 9. Scheme for collecting and preserving ancient Syriac texts 
at Oroomia, by Dr. I. H. Hall. 

I desire to speak, with much sympathy and earnest recommendation, 
of a plan now on foot for gathering up and preserving the manuscript 
Syriac literature in the neighborhood of Oroomia. When we reflect 
that a large share of the rich Sachau collection at Berlin was obtained 
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through the American missionaries, that money has otherwise diverted 
to Europe what should more naturally have come to America and en- 
riched our libraries here, and that the acquisitions actually in our 
country have for the most part been rather scattered as curiosities 
than considered as worth preserving in places fit for scholarly use and 
reference, it would seem to be time to welcome and aid such an effort. 
It will best be made known in the words of one of the missionaries, 
the Rev. Dr. J. H. Shedd : 

"The effort is being made by the Missionary College at Oroomia, 
Persia, to obtain a copy of every work still existing among the Nes- 
torians in the Old Syriac language ; also to secure valuable ancient 
manuscripts. 

" These works are fast passing away ; some can be bought, others can 
be copied. Some are very rare works, not found in European libraries. 

"To secure the funds for this enterprise, twice the original cost is 
charged to the buyers in this country [America — including transporta- 
tion and all expenses abroad]. This gives the College at Oroomia the 
means to save a manuscript or a copy of every work for its library, and 
provides at a reasonable rate these rare and ancient works for the 
libraries of scholars of Europe and America. 

" About $500 worth have been sold on this plan. 

' ' The price for copying which we charge purchasers is three cents 
per hundred words. Ordinarily some of the manuscripts [i. e. some of 
the originals as gathered up from native possessors] are for sale at the 
same rate. Others are cheaper or dearer as the case may be. The 
work both of buying and copying involves an immense amount of 
trouble to those in charge at Oroomia. The copying is done carefully 
by trained native scribes, and for some works a high price must be 
paid. 

" Any person wishing to obtain manuscripts or copies should address 
me at Marietta, Ohio [or Rev. B. Labaree at Oroomia, Persia, and Rev. 
Mr. Shedd at the same place before very long], and indicate what books 
are desired, and the order will be sent to Oroomia, and in a few months 
the works will arrive. There are now collected over two hundred dif- 
ferent works. There are duplicates ready of many of these in [orig- 
inally acquired] manuscripts or copies. 

" The works embrace : Scriptures ; Rituals and Church Books; Com- 
mentaries ; Works on Theology, Philosophy, Ethics; Legends and 
Chronicles ; over twenty Saints' histories and Martyrdoms ; Poetry ; 
Grammars; Collections of History, Stories, Charms, and other mis- 
cellany. 

' ■ Indicate the class of works you desire, and a full catalogue of that 
class can be given, with a statement of the duplicates now on hand." 

I can say, from having obtained and used various manuscripts pro- 
cured through the above means, that the copies are good, and the 
enterprise in every way deserving. (A number of such copies were 
exhibited and commented upon.) An extract from a former letter of 
Dr. Shedd will serve for comment : 
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" As to the study of the ancient literature, you know the condition of 
such scholarship is leisure. There was a time wheri some of the mis- 
sionaries had some knowledge of the ancient language, but they were 
not proficient scholars. The work they did in the ancient language 
was done as I am doing it now, through the native scholars. We have 
plenty of help, but this does not remove the need of the missionaries 
being ancient Syriac scholars. For the last 15 or 20 years our force has 
been always so reduced that no one has had the time to devote to such 
pursuits. The demand is that our college should be placed on the same 
liberal basis as the Syrian colleges. . . Then some one would have the 
time to study. . . Till then there is not much hope. [Here follows a 
long and interesting statement respecting the study of the ancient 
tongues, but too much interspersed with private matters to permit 
transcribing.] 

" For three or four years past I have taken much trouble to collect 
all the ancient Syriac MSS., and save here a copy of every extant 
work. The result is now a collection of about 200 separate works. We 
have no funds ; but by selling some to seminaries, and by some gifts 
from the native brethren, giving them a share in the library, by 
using some college funds, and by personally advancing some, we have 
quite a library, as you see from the enclosed brief mention. [Dr. Shedd, 
writing from Oroomia, enclosed me a list of works in lines I had in- 
dicated.] 

"The students have learned to copy — some of them beautifully — as 
you mention in reviewing the MS. of the Chronicles of Mar Yawallaha. 
What we charge for MS. books sent to America is . . . [three cents per 
hundred words]. This leaves a margin of nearly one half ; and this 
pays for our library here. At this rate I can furnish the old MSS. as 
far as they are on hand, or as we have good copies made of any work 
in our library. It gives to needy students the means of their working 
their way. [It only costs about $25 to support a student at Oroomia for 
a year.] There will be no expense of transportation [from Persia to 
America] besides. 

" The MSS. of Old Testaments or parts are very scarce. So of the 
New Testament; but if we had the funds, some copies of the New Tes- 
tament in vellum could be had— at considerable expense, much above 
the terms above. 

" I would like very much to employ a copyist to visit Kochannis and 
copy any work there which we do not possess. There are some old 
churches where we could do the same, though it would be impossible 
to buy the MSS. they have. If you see the way to help in such a work, 
some rare MSS. I think would be rescued, and we should gradually 
secure all that really exist, and have copy for our library here besides 
those sent to America. The catalogue of the British Museum is very 
poor in Nestorian MSS., rich in the Jacobite. So of most of our 
libraries." 

I feel that to this appeal I can add little but testimony. It is in 
every way a worthy object, and almost vital to Semitic scholar- 
ship in America. A working fund of $500 to $1000 would enable the 
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district of Kochannis to be explored, and its literary treasures to be ex- 
humed and preserved, and all our libraries to be enriched. The copies 
made at Oroomia are done in a scientific way ; first by a skilled pen- 
man, who writes beautifully, and then compared and corrected by one 
or two other hands. Some suggestions I have made once or twice in 
this regard, as well as regarding the preservation of the ancient colo- 
phon of the MS. copied, and other particulars, have been adopted ; and 
we can depend upon the Oroomia copies in a manner we cannot upon 
those of Arabic and Syriac MSS. made farther west. I have already a 
number of works in MS. which I do not know of as existing elsewhere 
— much less in print. The discovery of the History of Rabban Sauma 
and Mar Yawallaha, whose importance is now everywhere recognized, 
is perhaps the greatest item thus or thus far accomplished. 

20. A proposed edition of the Syriac-Arabic glosses of Bar 
'AH ; by Professor Richard J. H. Gottheil, of Columbia College, 
New York. 

Of the Syriac lexicographers of whom we have knowledge, either di- 
rectly or indirectly— Honein bar Ishak, Gabhriel bar Bokht-Tso', Tso, 
Maruzaya, TS6' bar Nun, 'Nan'iso- bar SeroSwai, 'Iso' bar 'AH, Hassan 
bar Bahlul, Yausef Huzaya, Bazwadh, 'Elia bar Sinaya, Bar 'Ebhraya, 
and 'Eudokhos— none are of greater moment to us than Bar 'All 
and Bar Bahlul, or rather the collections that go under their names. 
These are usually accumulations of ylaaaw. and 2«f«c, culled from 
various sources: from marginal Biblical comments, from patristic 
writings, medical works (Hippocrates, Galen, Paul of Aegina), translated 
Aristoteliana, etc., and in no small degree (perhaps at first also as mar- 
ginalia) from the Greek irepi yloxraan nal Mgeav writings. ] 

It was not the original intent that each of these collections should be 
a Thesaurus Syriacus. They were to contain, for the most part, words 
which were rare, difficult, un-Syriac, or barbarous 1 '— just such as are 
not known to us in their proper significance/ 1 or are not instanced in 
the literature as it has come down to us. Nor do they contain things 
which are only of lexicographic interest. It is but natural that such 
collections— of which there was no final canon, and could not well be— 
should be the receptacle of all manner of things held to be worth know- 
ing. We meet with authors and works otherwise but little known. 
Extracts interest us from the old k'thabha dh'pardaisa, the k'thabha 



1 Or TTEpl yXaaauv ml ovo/idrov, the title of a work by Pamphilius. Cf. Julius 
Schoeneman, Be lexicographis antiquis qui rerum ordinem secuti sunt questiones 
praecursoriae, Hannoverae, mdccelxxxvi. Cf. also Twan Muller, Uandbuch der 
kktssischen Alterthums- Wissenschaft, ii. 415. 

2 Cf. Bar 'All, ed. Hoffmann, p. 3, 1. tff. ; Bar Bahlul, ed. Duval, p. 3, ]. ]flff. 

3 Cf. Aristotle's use of the word yXuoaa: Poetics xxi. 4, "Airav ,T bvo/m etrnv 
ijKvpiov ri yZtiTTa ri fiera^opa; Rhetoric iii. 2. 5, tovtuv yUrrmc hvojiam. Cf. 
also L'Abbe Martin, JA., 1889, vol. xi., p. 288 ; Muller, Uandbuch, etc., i. 1 28, ii. 41 6^ 
25 
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dh e yubbalaye, the Syriac version of Dionysius Thrax, 1 the old translation 
of Diosoorides, the Syriac Kalilag wDamnag,'- the Mathle dharamaye. 3 
We are glad to learn of dialectical peculiarities within the Syriac of 
Edessa and Nisibis, and to have additions to our Arabic and Greek Lex- 
icon. 4 

Very little real and philological attention has been paid to these works 
until recent times. Bernstein niade extensive preparations for an edi- 
tion of Bar Bahlfil, and got together some extracts from some Bar 'AIT 
MSS. 5 But he seems never to have, gotten much further than his prepa- 
rations. 6 Perhaps it was better so. The idea had not yet penetrated 
deeply enough that an old Syriac lexicographer must be edited in as 
critical a manner as Hesychius, Suidas, or Zonaras. This is clearly seen 
in the Lexicon, fasc. 1, given out by Bernstein in the year 1857. Larsow' 
did give us some dribblings from both BA. and BB. ; and Gesenius saw 
in part what of wealth there was hidden in these works ; 3 Michaelis' 
extracts from BB. are, however, misleading and inaccurate. It is a pity 
that Lagarde's advice"— given in 1866 — as to the necessity of a philolog- 
ically critical edition of these texts, was not taken then. A good deal 
of labor would have been spared both Payne Smith and his reviewers. 1 " 
In regard to B A. , whatever intrinsic value Cod. Hunt. xxv. may in itself 
have, it is surely a very poor witness of what the real BA. was like. It 
contains the latest development of a most mixed recension of the text. 
Georg Hoffmann in 1881" gave us a faithful autograph of the Gotha 
MS. (and which Low had of necessity to follow in his Pflanzennamen), 
reaching to the end of mlm ; which, however good the text of the origi- 
nal may have been, differs very much from the other MSS. at our com- 



1 Cf. Eliu of Sobhd, Notes, p. 17. Cf. also BB's definition of methamranuthii, 
(PS. col. 246) with that of Dionysius (Bio of SobJtd, notes, p. 2). In BB. (ed. 
Duval, col. 24 2), there is a definition of 'esani which is the same as that of Diony- 
sius (Hebraica iv. 171). The little Tract on the Syriac conjunctions which T pub- 
lished in Hebraica, loc. cit., I find again — almost wholly — in BB., col. 243, and 
in a treatise on the Aristotelian categories contained in India Office MS. 9, fol. 
119b (kindly loaned to me last summer by the librarian, Dr. Rost). 

4 Cf. Hebraica iv. 251. Bar 'All also mentions Kalilag and Darnnag, s.v. 
jjcul ILv and s. v. ^•^ k '. 

3 Cf. Hebraica v. 216, note 16. 

4 Cf. S. Fraenkel, WZKM. iii. 246 ff. 

5 Cf. Sachau, Kurzes Verzeichniss, p. 34. 

« Cf. Lagarde, GA., p. 1 ff. (Symmicta ii. 76; NKGW., Nov. 7, 1888, p. 378). 

I De dialectorum linguae Syriacae reliquiis, Berlin, 1841. I know, by citations 
only, of an article of Lorsbach in his Archive, and of Fleischer, in E. G. Gersdorf's 
Repertorium der Deutschen Literalur, 1 842, p. 133. 

8 De Bar Alio et Bar Bahlulo, 1834 and 1839. 

9 ff A., pp. Iff.; Symmicta, i. 78 ff. 

'" Cf. Low, ZDMG. xxxvii. 469; xli. 359; Duval, JA., 1887, vol. ix., p. 611. 

II Syrisch-Arabiacbe Glossen, Kiel. 
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mand to-day, even from the other representative of the oriental text 
(Hunt. 163), written 200 years previous. 

It is due, undoubtedly, to Lagarde's influence that at length the prob- 
lem as regards these two works nears in a measure its solution. Rubens 
Duval has commenced his splendidly conceived and splendidly effected 
edition of the ylaoaai of BB. — a monument both to the editor and to the 
Typographia Reipublicae. 

It will be my endeavor, as far as is possible, to do the same for BA. 
It is to be hoped that there will soon be in this country, perhaps as 
the property of the AOS., Arabic and Syriac type in sufficient quantity 
and of a suitable character for such a larger undertaking. American 
scholars ought not to be under the decided disadvantage of having 
three thousand and more miles between tbem and their place of print- 
ing. It is hard enough that the timidity of European libraries prevents 
their entrusting their treasures to the chances of an ocean voyage. I 
have already examined the BA. MSS. in London, Oxford, Paris, Leiden, 
and Berlin ; in part, copied and collated them. I know nothing, as 
yet, of the Italian codices. 

The MSS. are twenty in number, and may be shortly characterized as 
follows. The signatures I have made use of were chosen according to 
the exigencies of summer travel. 

1. A. MS. Mus. Brit. Recently acquired. Jacobite hand of the 16th 
century, of moderate goodness ; two columns to a page. The Arabic 
tafsir is in Syriac, and in somewhat smaller characters than the catch- 
words. Text agrees substantially witl! that of BFEGHIP. Many mis- 
takes have been made in the Carsunic. In the first part are numerous 
marginalia culled from the larger recension. 

2. B. Pococke, 167 (Oxford). Of the 15th cent. ; two columns to a page; 
Jacobite hand; Syriac and Carsunic. The script is somewhat difficult to 
read. Several different hands have here been at work. The oldest one 
writes a strong, but at times slovenly, hand. At times he has himself 
made corrections and placed vowel-points. He has also left a space after 
many of the different paragraphs— as if, with the design that these, at 
some time, should be filled up. From fol. 149a a second hand is per- 
ceptible, writing with somewhat more care. This second hand has also 
made corrections, scratched out, and vocalized in an antique way. A 
still later and more modern hand has filled up certain breaks. The MS. 
contains many notes on interleaved pages ; if I rightly guess, from the 
very hand of Pococke. This copy agrees pretty thoroughly with the 
other Jacobite MSS., AGIHEPF— though there is no distinction made 
in the size of the letters between catch-word and explanation. 

3. F. Marsh, 172 (Oxford). Written in the year 1482. A large fol. 
volume with two columns to the page, Syriac and Carsunic (somewhat 
smaller in size). Agrees for the most part with E, and is a good repre- 
sentative of the occidental recension. 

4. E. Marsh, 271 (Oxford). Small fol. ; Jacobite-Syriac and Carsunic 
(somewhat smaller in size). Partly in two columns and partly in one ; 
written 1488. A few pages are wanting at the beginning. It agrees 
with FABGHIP. 
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5. C. Hunt, 163 (Oxford). Small folio, two columns to a page. Arabic 
in Arabic script resembling much the Gotha MS. Gives a fair text, of 
which the Syriac agrees entirely with B. The Arabic, however, shows 
very many variants. Written in the year 1364. It represents the Orien- 
tal recension. 

6. D. Hunt, 35 (Oxford). Large fol. ; two columns to a page ; Jacobite 
script; of the year 1530. This MS., though it represents a recension 
mixed with Bar Bahlul and other foreign matter, must have had a good 
BA. text to work with. What it has of BA. is to be trusted. It agrees 
with KNOU. 

7. G. Paris 252. Large fol. ; two columns to a page ; Syriac and Car- 
sunic, again in letters of less height. Written in the 16th century ; it 
gives us a good occidental text, agreeing substantially with ABPFEHIP. 
The MS. has its own peculiarities. It oftimes adds ^>, or omits the 
copula in the Arabic explanations. More peculiar is the mode in which 
the MS. switches off here and there, and nears BB. and the mixed re- 
censions. 

8. H. Paris 253. Probably a copy of the Florence MS. , containing the 
Jacobite recension. There is a partial translation on the margin, which 
may well be that of Abraham Ecchelensis. The MS. is not of much 
value for critical purposes. 

9. I. Paris 254. A modern MS., containing many lacunae. Fols. 4 to 
20 are accompanied by an Italian translation. There is a suspicion that 
the MS. was made use of by Scaliger. 1 The MS. is very incomplete, and 
of little value. 

10. K. Paris 255. Large fol. ; Jacobite hand ; containing the mixed 
recension, as in DNOU. 

11. L. Leiden 102. A modern copy, by Joseph Scaliger, of M (MS. 
Leiden 219), containing 184 fols. in small fol. The superscription reads : 
' Laus tibi Domine jesu christi. Josephus Scaliger iul. caes, f. Scripsi 
manu mea, xii Kal. Deceiub. iuliani CIO . ID . CV Lugduni Batavorum 
FUIMUS TROES: 

12. M. Leiden 219. The two volumes, in 12mo, were originally but 
one. The MS. is in a horrible condition, the ink having eaten through 
the paper, so that of many pages only threads remain. The writer 
shows a good Jacobite hand of the 16th century. The Arabic is in 
Syriac characters. The end pages of the present vol. ii. are by a later 
hand. The MS., however, ends with the letter nun. It is the original 
of L, and contains a recension quite different from those of the other 
MSS. It contains but one half of the material. What it has is good, 
and agrees with the readings of the best Jacobite MSS. At the end we 
read 

1 Zotenberg, Catalogue, p. 205. 
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ui Ij-SaJ x«fo« + H jooLuiJL (j«a4-I ^^&xi_ (*r^-*-" 

\_jJt Xju*/ (j (J&j JUAi' jj./) viUi>j «AJLo^ 

i. e. 1554. ^ 

13. N. Sachau 324 (Berlin). Carefully written MS., quarto, on brown 
paper, and in a good modern Nestorian script of the last century. The 
beginning and some pages in the body of the work are missing. Other 
pages are defaced along the margin. Arabic in Syriac characters. 
The text is a good one, of the moderately mixed sort — agreeing in sub- 
stance with DKOU. 

14. O. Sachau 325 (Berlin). MS. of a most recent date, in a good Jacob- 
ite hand ; large fol. ; two columns to a page. The Arabic is in Arabic 
characters. It contains the mixed recension, and might with some 
propriety be called a modern copy of D. The subscription reads : 

|_J| ~+p*\s J-md] « \S,a ^a^_< ^nniffi-iS? poi JjeJo ^_.2un|o >o\ t 
ijrMo]^ *>£_^c ^.j__io5 )^»S|Vi am **"*"? l^-"j-o t-— ^°? ^ 'i " } . .«n m 

15. P. Sachau 194. In the catalogue, through error, ascribed to Bar 
Bahlul. A Jacobite hand of most recent date has copied this MS. from 
an excellent original, belonging to the class ABFEGHI, though with 
additions here and there. In the original the Arabic was Carsunic, 
which, in its re-transcribing into Arabic characters, has been mixed up 
with the mistakes of the copyist. At times, the copyist himself has 
made the necessary corrections. Subscription : 

jAAftJt bf ^ccXaj v _aaS' tX-S^ -^L^' (j-^r^- 5 i (•'— a' «-£-» 
^ ^ ; U ^yi*j uU?^' i ^bj-JI J-o^JI ^-s ,j._o 

(jL«j| (j«.J ^jbf JaliJI •J-.aj i^>bjOl ltX» ov>Laj ^| JS" 



1 game scribe as in preceding MS. 
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16. Q. MS. Gotha 1091a. Small quarto, written in the year 1577, in a 
good Nestorian hand; Arabic in Arabic characters. The text ends with 
mini, and gives us a peculiar recension, which I have found in none of 
the other MSS. As regards the length of the text, the Gotha MS. 
stands midway between LM and the regular Jacobite recension. It is, 
however, of peculiar worth, in that it gives the exact pronunciation, 
in many words, of the Atf ei;. None of the other MSS. do this ; and I 
doubt whether it is of Bar 'AH. 

17. E. Vatican, cod. cxciv., fol. 114. ' 

18. S. Vatican, cod. ccxvii., fol. 225, containing part of Bar 'All.' 2 

19. T. Medicean library, Florence. 3 

20. U. MS. of Bar Bahlul belonging to Professor Socin, now of Leip- 
zig, which, according to Duval, contains much of Bar 'Ali. 

[21. V. MS. Berlin. Or. folio 545, containing Bernstein's copy, 159 
pages, of MS. Leiden 102 (L).] 

[22. W. MS. Berlin. Or. fol. 546. Extracts, by Bernstein, from Hunt 
25 (D) and Marsh 172 (F).] 

Summary. 

Occidental codices : ABFEGHIP. 

Oriental codices : a. C ; b. Q, with its peculiar recension. 

Short recension : LM (V). 

Mixed recension : DKNOTJ. 

The text of Bar 'Ali must therefore be constructed upon the occiden- 
tal codices as a basis, the variant readings of which, so far as they 
are in any way of import, 4 are to be noted. With these are to be noted 
the readings of the short recension, and of that part of the mixed recen- 
sion which runs in parallel lines with the occidental readings. The plus 
of the mixed recension, when not in Duval's Bar Bahlul, 6 is to be ar- 
ranged in an appendix. The Oriental codex C must also End a place in 
the notes, as also Q, so far as it gives us Masoretic notices. Text, notes, 
and appendix are then to be provided with one joint index. 

Of the life of 'Iso' bar 'All we know very little. He lived towards the 
end of the 9th century, in Bagdad. 6 For master he owned the celebrated 
Honein bar Ishak, to whom, as the Ibn Tibbon of his time, so much is 
owing. 'Abhd'Iso' knows only that he was a lexicographical collector ; 
of which Ibn Abi Oseibia 1 is ignorant, though he mentions two other 

' BO. i. 518. ° BO. i. 630. 3 BO. iii. 25?. 

4 Differences in the order of the different y'kaaaai need not be noted. The differ- 
ence in punctuation, however, of both the Syriac and the Arabic, is of importance. 

5 Duval, BB., p. iii, speaks of the Bar 'All additions of BB. MSS. (ABbBbbBbbbL 
of his notation). I do not think that it will be necessary to collate these MSS. 

6 And not (\jJiXm.'S, as Gesenius, De Bar Alio, etc., i. 12, reads. 

' Ed. Muller, I. f.l". ^JtX&uOj iLflli LajuJo \J6 ^A ,J-? t5 *"* ft 
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of his works, ^I^Ail oLdc! ^jc ^ULX^j' ^aJ! *iLuJI i-jUi' 
and |»«^a*JI oLaS". 

In the preface to his work, addressed to a certain Abraham, he ex- 
plains the difficulty under which he has labored in understanding Greek 
words and unusual Syriac ones. As a remedy he used the collections of 
Honeiri and 'Iso' Maruzaya. Finding these to be contradictory, and in 
a large measure a/tidodov, 1 he resolved upon a re-editing of them, with 
additions gotten from his teachers and collected during his own read- 
ings of texts. Unfortunately, in one sense, Bar 'Ali'cared more for his 
science than for his own work. In asking all who might find aught to 
correct or to add to do so to their heart's content, he showed a wonderful 
disinterestedness, not easily found elsewhere, but he laid the founda- 
tion for the difficulties which now are ours, of doing his own share of 
the work full justice. Neither M e Samsana Abraham, nor his successors, 
scrupled to do as they had been bid. 

The foregoing will explain why, in the edition I now have in hand, I 
do not strive to get at the ipsissima verba of my author ; why I cannot 
do so. That desire of all good editors— and it is laudable in every way 
— would lead one in this case into an assumption of the power of second 
sight, which all good editors should with a like zeal eschew. In the 
maze of tid-bits added by later scholars and copyists, during the five 
hundred years which intervened between BA. and our earliest MS., it 
is impossible, without being in possession of an autograph copy, to pick 
out the original : which original was, in a like way, little more than a 
collection of tid-bits. I shall be satisfied if I can present a relatively 
good text, selecting for a basis— as Duval has done with BB.— the best 
possible series of MSS. 

It is my intention — as the first part has been edited from one MS.— to 
commence with the second part, as that is entirely unknown. 



p. 

(J-? ts*"**-^ ^iV^ <*^"*J V^ (5^ yyl—x-io »lX_c «JUs-^ 
oLoa! ^j.-x> t>liLX«o ^1 «iUJI ulj^s ^JC^H ^jt> t5 lc 

1 Was that of Maruzfiya also arranged on the |i».5aa _ii principle, as at 
least one of Honein's collections was ? 
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21. A Criticism of Professor Maspero's identification of 
Amenophis I. among the royal mummies of Da'ir el-Uahari; by 
Dr. J. A. Paine, of Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Professor Maspero concedes, in La Trouvaille de Deir el-Bahari, that 
the chest of the mummy-case is not original, but he claims that its 
cover appears to date from the decease of this king. 

His identification of the mummy of Amenophis I. is based solely on 
this cover of the mummy-case. Here he rests upon a hieratic inscrip- 
tion traced across the upper part of the surface during the reign of 
Pinotem I., of the Twenty-first Dynasty. This inscription, however, is 
almost wholly illegible, and cannot be depended upon for proof. Were 
it perfect, it would still be a record made six hundred years after the 
death of Amenophis I., and would indicate no more than a Twenty- 
first Dynasty opinion. 

The hieroglyphic inscription on the cover of the mummy-case, which 
Professor Maspero does not translate, must have reference to a child of 
Amenophis I. rather than to Amenophis himself, and presumably to 
that "Eoyal Son" of Amenophis I., Si-amen, represented on the walls 
of tombs at Dalr el-Medineh. 

The expression sa-amen, presented in this inscription, cannot be a 
title, 'Son of Amen,' because thus, 1. in the place and stead of the pre- 
scribed "Son of Ra" it would be a violation of canon ; 2. it would be 
an exception to the invariable custom, unprecedented in the past and 
unparalleled in the future of Egyptian history ; 3. Amenophis I. him- 
self is always entitled sa Ra elsewhere ; and 4. if a title, this sa-amen 
would have been written, at the death of Amenophis I., by means of 
the ideographic goose and not of the egg or oval. Such a thing as a 
deviation from the established formula, or the appearance of a relig- 
ious schism, or the blunder of an ignorant scribe, is not possible on the 
original casket and epitaph of a king, 

Because this sa-amen is written with the oval or egg, it stands for a 
proper name, Si-amen, as in all other cases in which the same sign is 
employed— such as Si-ptah at the end of the Ninteenth Dynasty; Si- 
menthu of the Tanite line, and Si-amen Her-hor of the Theban line, in 
the Twenty-first Dynasty; meri-amen Si-isis Thakelath II. of the 
Twenty-second Dynasty; meri-amen Si-bast, Usarkon II. of the Twenty- 
second, and Sheshang III. of the Twenty-third Dynasty ; and Ahmes II. 
Si-neith of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty. 

Professor Maspero's assumption that the cover of the mummy -case 
dates from the decease of Amenophis I. is not only unfounded, but it 
is contradicted by this oval sa or si of Si-amen, a substitute for the 
goose, its parent, undreamed of during the Eighteenth Dynasty— a sub- 
stitute which first came into existence and adoption during the middle 
or at the close of the Ninteenth Dynasty. In other words, this egg- 
sign demonstrates that even the " cover" of the mummy-case cannot be 
as old as the era of Amenophis I. The exact parallelism in form, 
signs, and order, presented in this Si-amen of the mummy-case cover 
in question, and in the name of Si-amen belonging to the Twenty-first 
Dynasty, is very suggestive of synchronism. 
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That singular variant. Amen-hotep-ef-en-khem, offered by this hiero- 
glyphic inscription, would not have been thought of in the days of 
Amenophis I., and much less would it be put on his coffin immediately 
after his death ; only the regular cartouch of Amenophis I. would have 
been placed on his real, official, historical sarcophagus. Now-a-days 
only the simple name of the dead goes upon a coffin-plate — a variant 
never. This is the last place in the world for a departure from, or 
modification of, the life-name. Such a variant as that appended to the 
name of Amenophis 1. on this mummy-case cover was an after thought 
— long after. 

No inscription which the cover of a mummy-case may bear can 
vouch alone for the mummy beneath. That is to say, there is no testi- 
mony accompanying this record on the cover to show that the supposed 
mummy in the chest has been kept with the cover all along down the 
ages to the present moment. 

As the lower part of this mummy-case confessedly does not belong 
to the upper part, the probability is that the supposed mummy belongs 
to the lower part, and has always belonged to the chest, rather than to 
the cover. 

Trustworthy proof that this supposed mummy is that of Amenophis 
I. must come neither from the cover nor from the chest, but from the 
mummy itself. This mummy must be disturbed, be examined, be un- 
wound ; and, if there has been a renewal of its wrapping, it must be 
attested by the authors of the restoration. But, the inspectors of the 
Twenty-first and Twenty-second Dynasties being bound to report every- 
thing intact, whether really so or not — either through ignorance, or 
national pride, or fear of losing their heads— their hieratic endorse- 
ments, whether on the mummy-case or on the mummy itself, must not 
be accepted as true without earlier hieroglyphic corroboration on the 
body. The original royal cartouch of Amenophis I. only must be found 
on the mummy-cloths, the nearer the body the better. The body must 
be laid bare, and be found to be that of a man, in every way befitting 
that of a monarch, a warrior, and a king old enough to have reigned 
thirteen years after the death of his mother Nefer-t-ari. 

Until this be done, the claim or the announcement should not be 
made that the mummy-case of Amenophis I. has been recovered, or 
that his mummy is now in the custody of the museum on the bank of 
the Nile. 

Until this be done, there is no surety that this supposed mummy is 
not a humbug, along with those of the king Sebak-em-sau-ef, his wife 
Nub-khas, the princess Mesh-hout-timu-hu, the princes' ' royal sister' 
Sit-amen, and without doubt also Professor Maspero's infantile ' royal 
brother' Si-amen. 

Professor Maspero's identification was made in the haste of those 
" three weeks" that followed immediately after the arrival of the royal 
mummies at Bulaq in which they were all worked out and in which his 
first description La Trouvaille de Deir el-Bahari was written and 
printed ; instead of being carried forward without changes, his propo- 
sition ought to have been either confirmed or withdrawn long ago, and 
should be put to the test without further delay. 
36 
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22. The Land Mitani on the Egyptian Monuments ; by Pro 
feasor Heinrich Brugsch-Bey, of Berlin, Prussia. 

In 1880 I contributed to the Journal founded by me, the Zeitschrift 
fur cegyptische Spraehe und Alterthumskunde (p. 81 seq.), an article 
on a remarkable historical monument of the times of King Anienophis 
III. I therein called attention to a hieroglyphical inscription of eleven 
lines, which, like similar models, was cut in shape of a beetle on the 
under side of a large stone. The contents were intended to inform the 
world at large of a consignment of east-Asiatic women to the Egyptian 
court of the above named king. This inscription is dated in the year 
10 of the reign of Amenophis III. ; thereupon follow the well-known 
titles of this Pharaoh, and a reproduction of himself and of his wife 
Ty'i ; mention is also made of her father Yu'a, a foreign citizen, and of 
her mother Tw'a or Tu'a. Thus, in the year 10, the following event 
took place : Vyut 'enyut en lion-f 'onh wild; a snb sit wer en Nhrna 
S\a-t'a-r-na K'irg'ip;a tpw en hnr'w-s st 317 — which, translated, reads : 
' Something extraordinary was offered to His Majesty — may he live 
and may he remain safe and sound — (namely) the daughter of a prince 
from the land Naharina, Satharna (is his name), Kirgipa (is her name), 
-and the first (i. e. the fairest) women in her company, 317 women 
(in all).' 

It is not stated whether the foreign prince and father acted of his 
own free will ; this supposition is an improbable one, considering that 
his own daughter was among the women. Otherwise, should the con- 
signment have been made in obedience to the royal Egyptian behests, 
it would presuppose great might on the part of Ameimphis III. that he 
could constrain a distant Asiatic prince or king to such an unusual 
present of living women, especially as it included the foreign ruler's 
own daughter. 

Clay tablets with cuneiform inscriptions have been found quite 
recently among the ruins of El-Amarna in Egypt, and some of these 
furnish most satisfactory proofs that such occurrences were frequent 
and in no wise remarkable. The subject of these tablets is a written 
correspondence from King Dusratta, of Mitani, to King Nimmuria, i. e. 
Neb-me'-re", Amenophis III. of Egypt. (Cf. the list of tablets found in 
the ruins of El-Amarna, H. Winckler, Aegypt. Zeitsch. 1888, p. 42 ; sec. 
VI., p. 48 seq.). According to A. Erman's exact interpretation of the 
Egyptian marginal notes to letter 39 (p. 63), they deal with the m'tt 
n t ; -s'at Nhr'ln ; > or ; Naharinan letter:' there can be no doubt that 
Matani belonged to the land of the rivers, N;h;r'in;, Naharina, of 
which mention is made repeatedly in Egyptian texts as being on the 
upper Euphrates, north of the Hittite country. The name of that 
region was still preserved in the times of the Ptolemaic dynasty : 
according to the old Egyptian tablet of the nine tribes, the eighth 
tribe, that of the Sltti, settled there. (See my work Die cegyptische 
Volkertafel, p. 75 seq.) Their language was non-Semitic, as shown 
clearly in the specimen submitted by Winckler (p. 62). 
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Resuming the main thread, it is to be noticed that in his correspond- 
ence King Dusratta calls Amenophis III. not only royal brother, but 
also son-in-law ; for he had sent to him in Egypt his own daughter, 
Ta-du-g'i-pa, to be his wife (No. 28), and lie refers to her explicitly 
as "mistress of Egypt" (No. 33). In another letter addressed to 
Amenophis IV. (No. 30) the king of Mitani reminds him that both 
Amenophis III. and his father had asked his own father and grand- 
father for the hand of their respective daughters ; Amenophis III. 
pressed his suit so earnestly that Dusratta's father was practically com- 
pelled to consent to the marriage. I do not entertain the slightest 
doubt that the inscription I have communicated from the Egyptian 
beetle-stone is a memorial of the consignment to Amenophis III. of the 
daughter of Mitani's former king, father of King Dusratta. In his let- 
ter to Amenophis IV., Dusratta dwells upon the fact that his father 
was compelled to send his daughter to Egypt. According to Winckler, 

only the first letters Slid of the father" s name are distinguishable, 

and the daughter's name is not mentioned at all. However, the Egyp- 
tian beetle-stone has preserved distinctly the father's name, Satharna, 
more exactly transliterated Si-t'-r-n;, and also the daughter's name, 
Kirgip;, Kirgipa. There is no question that Satharna completes the 

mutilated form hid of the cuneiform inscription. Comparing 

the women's names, Kir-gipa and Tadu-g'ipa, it is noticeable that the 
last part of each is identical ; g'ipa must accordingly have been a 
formative suffix of feminine proper names. 

Hitherto those who have worked at the remarkable cuneiform letters 
of El-Amarna have entirely overlooked the fact that the name Mitani 
is to be found in its Egyptian garb in a number of historical inscrip- 
tions of the XVIIIth and XlXth dynasties of the Egyptian kings. I 
select the most important ones, in order to supply this deficiency. 

I find this foreign country mentioned first in the memorial inscrip- 
tions of King Thutmosis III., i. e. in the XVIIIth dynasty of Egyptian 
kings, in Thebes, the city of their residence. Those countries and peo- 
ples which the Egyptian Alexander had conquered are divided up into 
large groups on the well-known column of victory (now in the Museum 
of Bulak ; published by Mariette, in his Kamale, pi. xi.). 

The literal interpretation of line 17, taw nu Matanv 
sad gar sont-k, is, the people of the land Matani trem- 
ble with fear of thee.' Again, in the lists of subdued 
peoples of the same epoch, the same country appears 
in the form 31atan',i (loc. cit. pi. xxvii. c) : here, over 
the shield on which this name is inscribed, the type 
of the people is depicted as in the margin : this being 
the Egyptians' favorite way of representing most east- 
Asiatic peoples. With the exception of the Hittite or 
Hatti, and of a few other tribes, the Asiatic type is 
generally recognized by a full beard. 

The exact period of the reign of King Thutmosis III. has recently 
been computed astronomically by Dr. Mahler, of Vienna, as lasting 
from 1503 till 1449 B.C. (Mgypt. Zeitseh. 1880, p. 97 seq ) The sta 
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tistical tablet from Kamak (see my Geschichte Aegyptens, p. 312 seq.) 
states that it was in the 33d year of his reign, consequently in 1470 
B.C., that he came to the land of the rivers, N\h;r'in\, Naharina, in 
order to erect a column of victory at the side of the column of his 
father, Thutmosis I. Accordingly Naharina must have belonged to 
Mitani ; the date of its conquest must go back to quite an early time in 
the XVIIIth Egyptian dynasty ; for only two kings preceded Thut- 
mosis I. — his father, Amenophis I., and his grandfather, Amosis. The 
latter was he who drove the kings of the Hyksos to Asia, after defeat- 
ing them at sea and on land near the city Avaris, in the vicinity of the 
later Pelusium. 

Even if Amenophis I. conquered certain tribes of Kush, Aethiopia, 
and the Libyan countries of the so-called 'Amio.-Kahak, still he re- 
frained from any inroad into Asia. It remained for his son, Thutmosis 
I., to direct a well organized attack against eastern Asia, and to lead 
the Egyptian troops northward to the land of the river, beyond the 
kingdom of the Hittites and their capital, Karkemish. This king must 
therefore be regarded as the first conqueror of the country Mitani, 
which remained under Egyptian rule at least during the XVIIIth 
dynasty, and which, according to all appearances, was looked upon 
with special predilection as furnishing beautiful women to the Egyp- 
tian court at Thebes. 

Another inscription reminds one of the name of the land Mitani, 
mentioned in the cuneiform writings of King Dusratta to the Egyptian 
court. This second inscription, consisting of three lines of hiero- 
glyphics, is to be found on the shaft of a column near the great obelisk 
in the temple at Kamak. Its chief import lies in the glorification of 
the development of Egypt's might under the rule of King Amenophis 
II., surnamed 'A-hpru-re', son of the great conqueror Thutmosis III., 
Men-hopr-re', and in connection therewith are mentioned the king's 
special merits in adorning the royal temple of the Theban capital. In 
the first line the king is praised as being swtn swtnyw hik hikw pir 'a 
'en twt nef neb satet m taw risw wir hrtw em phw Satet 'w nep ta nib 
em kesw wdrw-san fa hr m'ew-san, i. e. ' the king of kings, the ruler of 
rulers, brave without an equal, mighty in the southern countries, and 
feared to the very extreme end of Asia, whom all peoples approach in 
lowliness.' 

A little further on it reads : 'w nef tvirw MATaNi 'enw-san Mr psitw- 
-san er dobhw hon-f sbtw nif-f nodem en 'onh sop ken en patw sodm-ef 
der hawt nutrw sit ten hem en Mmet hr snemh en nutr nofr, i. e. 'the 
princes of Matani come to him with their tribute on their backs, in 
order to induce him to grant them the sweet liberty (literally : the 
sweet wind) of existence— a severe test, such as had never been expe- 
rienced since the time of the gods — (for) Egypt had no knowledge as to 
whether it (the land Matani) had ever before implored a benevolent 
deity, (i. e.) a ruling Pharaoh' (see the text in T. de Rouge, Inscriptions 
hieroglyphiqy.es, Paris, 1877, pi. clxxvii., col. 1, 2). 

The rendering is so clear that there is no need of any further explan- 
atory commentary. 
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As far as I know, the latest evidence concerning the name Mitani is 
to be found in a list of tribes dating back to the reign of Ramses III. 
On the face of one of the pylons of the temple of Medinet-Abu, to the 
west of Thebes, is a picture of the above-named king in the presence of 
Amon, the city-god (Duemichen's Historische Insehriften, I., pi. xii.). 
Ramses III. is seen leading to the god 39 men of Asiatic type, bound with 
one rope ; each of the prisoners represents a conquered nation, and 
they are easily recognizable as Asiatics from their outward appearance, 
more especially on account of their full beards. The entire list closes 
with the two names Matanii and Kar-ka-mas. There can be no fur- 
ther doubt as to the agreement of the name KarkamiS with the biblical 
Karkemish than there can be with respect to the Assyrian spelling 
Gar-ga-mis. This city lay on the right bank of the Euphrates, to the 
north of the river Sag'ur. Its ruins are still to be found in the vicinity 
of Girbas, or, according to the Greek designation, Eipwjrdf, 'Q P wir6s (see 
Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradies f p. 265 seq.). Since Gargamis was con- 
sidered to be the capital of the Hittite country proper, the land Mitani 
cannot have been very far distant from it. As I have already men- 
tioned above, it was situated on the upper Euphrates, and was bounded 
to the south by the territory of the Hittites. 

Now that the name and situation of the land Mitani have been accu- 
rately determined by means of the cuneiform and hieroglyphical 
inscriptions, certain conclusions result, which on account of their great 
age are of prime interest from a geographical point of view ; and again, 
in a retrospective way, they are of the utmost importance for the his- 
tory of those old times. 

From the Nile to the upper Euphrates there was a continual regular 
messenger service ; the means of communication which thus existed 
between the courts of east-Asiatic princes and the residence of the 
Egyptian Pharaohs was calculated to maintain in activity the relations 
of a mighty sovereign to the princes his vassals. The consignment of 
royal princesses from Mitani to Egypt leads us to suppose that the 
foreigners were very closely allied to the royal house of Egypt. More- 
over it contributes largely to the solution of the question of the 
mingling of races, which attained its highest development in the sep- 
arate members of the family of Amenophis IV., the so-called " heretic " 
king. 

The remarkable representations of this king and of his women in the 
tombs of El-Amarna have always been a subject of comment, due in 
great measure to the foreign impression conveyed by their physiog- 
nomy and figure ; the mingling of races affords a very satisfactory 
solution to this question. Furthermore, an easy explanation is found 
for the disorders which reigned supreme in Egypt after the accession 
of King Amenophis IV. to the throne. 

It seems to have been the privilege of the great conqueror Ramses 
II., the Sesostris of the old classical writers, to introduce anew into the 
royal family the pure blood of the Egyptians. And yet he also wedded 
a Hittite princess, daughter of his former enemy, the king of the 
Hittite people. 
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23. Notes on the history of Egyptian grammar ; by Dr. F. C. 
H. Wendel, of New York City. 

The entire history of the Egyptian language may he divided into 
eight epochs. 

1. The Pyramid Texts of the IVth, Vth, and Vlth Dynasties.— These 
texts date from the time between 3000 and 2400 B. C, but are far more 
ancient. The orthography is much older than that of contemporaneous 
inscriptions. The originals from which they were copied are older still. 

2. The Old Empire (Dyn. IV., V., and VI., B. C. 3000-2400).— The offi- 
cial inscriptions are all very brief. The longest text is the biographical 
inscription of an Egyptian noble named Una, who lived under King 
Pepi I. and his two successors (about B. C. 2500). 

3. The Middle Empire (Dyn. XL and XII., 23d cent, to 1900 B. C). 
— We may divide the texts of this epoch into two classes : a. The in- 
scriptions, of which the celebrated inscription of Prince Chnemhotep, 
who lived about 2000 B. C, is a good example, b. The so-called popu- 
lar texts, of which the famous Memoirs of Prince Saneha are a good 
example ; these texts differ materially from the inscriptions in gram- 
mar, syntax, and vocabulary, approaching more nearly to the style of 
the writings of the next period. 

4. The Transition Period (Dyn. XIII. -XVIII., 1900-1530 B. C.).— The 
texts of this period, which are chiefly inscriptions, show a grammatical 
structure and syntax occupying a position midway between those of 
the preceding period and those of the New Empire. Old forms are be- 
ginning to disappear, and new ones to appear. The chief change that is 
taking place, possibly under Hyksos influence, is that the sufflxal forms 
of the older texts are giving way to the preformative forms of the fol- 
lowing period. The article, which was unknown in the older texts, is 
beginning to appear. 

5. The New Egyptian (Dyn. XVIII.-XXL, 1530-1050 B. C.).— In this 
period the language has definitely assumed a new grammar and syntax, 
which it is destined to retain. 

6. The Period of Decline (from Dyn. XXII., B. C. 1050 and later). 
— This was a period of great political changes, when men cared but 
little for learning, and the language rapidly deteriorated. 

7. Demotic came into use in the 7th cent. B. C. This was more a 
change in the script than in the grammar; but, owing to the great 
difficulty in reading the texts, we know very little of it. 

8. Coptic, the liturgic language of the Christian Church of Egypt. It 
has much the same grammar and syntax as the New Egyptian. The 
principal change being phonetic, certain terminations which were no 
longer pronounced were dropped, and the auxiliary verbs became mere 
prefixes. 

The history of Egyptian grammar may be divided into two epochs, of 
unequal length. In the first and shorter of these, suffix forms predom- 
inated, and preformative or auxiliary forms were merely rudimentary : 
while in the second and longer period the suffix was gradually pushed 
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into the background, and the prefix and auxiliary, which allow of 
greater variety in construction of sentences, gained and retained the 
ascendancy. Naturally this involved a change in the syntax. In the 
former period, when reliance was placed chiefly on the suffixes, the 
style had but little variety, and, though majestic, it was heavy and 
cumbersome, involved sentences becoming entirely unintelligible ; in 
the latter period, the change from suffix- to prefix-forms and the greater 
variety of the latter gave variety and elegance to the style, and allowed 
of very involved construction without loss of clearness. 

In Phonetics two very important changes must be noticed. They are 
the elision of the final t when it is a feminine suffix, and of the final r. 
Thus, the old language formed from the word son ' brother,' Coptic son, 
a feminine s-n-t ' sister,' which in Coptic became sone ; the old word 
nuter ' god ' became nonte. These changes in pronunciation took place 
in the times of the New Empire (1530 B. C. and following), but were 
not recorded in writing before the Coptic script was used. 

Nouns. — The syntax of the noun underwent a great change when the 
article was introduced. The definite article has a peculiarity that is, so 
far as I know, unique. To indicate the possessive case of the personal 
pronoun, the Egyptian added the suffix form of that pronoun to the 
article. Thus, in the new form, instead of saying senek 'your brother,' 
the form was peksen ; sentek 'your sister' became teksene; senak 'your 
brothers' became neksenu. Some old and often used words retained 
the old suffixes, but the greater number took the possessive article. 
A further change wrought by the article was the simplification of 
plural forms. In the old language plurals had been formed by suffix- 
ing u, the plural ending, and by internal vowel changes, some of which 
survived in Coptic ; but in the new form of the language the plural 
article sufficiently indicated the number of the noun to which it was 
prefixed. Thus, in the old form, romet meaning ' man,' rometu meant 
' men ;' while in the new form na-romet was the plural of pa-romet. 

The definite article is derived from the old demonstrative, pa, ta, na, 
which now became pa'i, to'l, nai, as is proved by the plur. form na-en 
' the of,' and the indefinite article is derived from oud ' one,' as is proved 
by the original form oud en ' one of. ' Closely connected with the de- 
monstrative is the copula pu, which ispe in Coptic, and has even taken 
a feminine te and a plural ne. 

The Verb. — Here the most important changes have taken place, in 
tenses as well as in syntax. As in the case of the noun, the stem has 
remained unchanged. One old form has survived through all change, 
and that is the causative in s: thus, from Cvneh 'live' was formed 
se-dneh ' nourish,' which in Coptic became sansh. The old language 
had but a limited number of tenses, of which four were forms of the 
suffixal conjugation, and one was preformative. Of these, two suffixal 
forms remained in use in conjugating the auxiliary verbs, while the 
third was entirely lost, and the preformative conjugation was greatly 
expanded, so as to give the New Egyptian and Coptic a great variety of 
tenses, expressing every shade of meaning. 
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The four old suffixal forms were setemef, setemanef, setemenef and 
setemcheref. Of these, setemef, setemanef, and setemenef were used in 
New Egyptian, while setemcheref entirely disappeared. In Coptic no 
vestige of this old conjugation is left except in the auxiliaries. The 
forms setemef, setemanef, and setemenef were used moreover in conju- 
gating the auxiliary verbs ; auf, tuf, emtuf, and unuf follow the form 
setemef; unenef follows setemenef; and unanef follows setemanef. 

The old preformative or auxiliary form is aufsetem, which was re- 
tained in New Egyptian, and became efsotem in Coptic. It is the tense 
known as " second present," and is the historic or "narrative tense of 
New Egyptian and Coptic. This, like all other New Egyptian forms, 
has the peculiarity that the preposition her can be put between auxil- 
iary and stem : e. g. auf-her-setem. This her is lost in Coptic. Another 
of the auf forms is the future auf-er-setem, Coptic ef-e-sotem. 

These forms are both old, but those we now turn to are new ; they 
originated partly in the Transition period, partly in the New Empire. 

The first of these are the forms with tu. They are three in number : 
the first present tuf setem smd tuf-her-setem, Copt, efsetem, 'he hears;' 
and emtuf-(her)-setem, Copt, entef setem, ' and he hears.' This last form 
is purely Egyptian. It is the so-called "coordinating tense ;" it has no 
temporal significance of its own, but borrows the tense of the verb with 
which it is connected. Thus, if I say aufsetem emtuf aha ' he hears 
and arises,' it is present, because aufsetem is present ; but if I say 
aufersetem emtuf aha 'he will hear and arise,' it is future, because 
aufersetem is future. 

The third auxiliary is un, the old verb ' be.' There are in' New Egyp- 
tian three forms of this auxiliary, only one of which has survived in 
Coptic : 1. unanefsetem and unanef her setem ' then he heard ' (beginning 
a new paragraph), not retained in Coptic ; 2. unnef setem and unnef- 
hersetem ' when he hears,' also not retained in Coptic ; 3. unef setem, 
the past or preterit tense, the Coptic nefsotempe, ' he heard.' This form 
of the auxiliary has the peculiarity that it can be placed before any 
form of the verb to give the tense a preterit signification. Thus, the 
perfect is arefsetem, and the pluperfect unarefsetem. In Coptic the 
initial u is dropped, and the prefix assumes the form we/ or ne, unef setem 
becoming nefsutem, and unarefsetem becoming neafsotem. 

The last tense we need look at is arefsetem ' he has heard,' the per- 
fect. This is formed by use of the auxiliary ar ' make,' like un, an old 
Egyptian verb, which, like our have, is also used as an independent 
verb in hieratic and Coptic. In Coptic arefsetem became, through 
elision of the r and contraction, afsotem. 

We now come to the imperative. In the old language there were two 
modes of forming the imperative : either by using the stem of the verb 
alone, or by prefixing an a to it. Thus, setem would mean ' hear,' and 
asetem would mean the same. These forms survived all changes in the 
language, sotem and as6tem meaning ' hear' in New Egyptian and Cop- 
tic also. In New Egyptian the form setemef could be used as an imper- 
ative : thus, setemten could mean ' ye hear ' or ' hear ye !' In order to dis- 
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tinguish it from the usual present form, the interjection ach was often 
placed before it : ach setemten. These two New Egyptian forms are 
lost in Coptic. The imperative had a special negative in old Egyptian ; 
era or emanek was prefixed to the stem of the verb : thus, emsetem or 
emaneksetem meant ' do not hear.' In New Egyptian both these forms 
are of rare occurrence, and in Coptic they have entirely disappeared. 
The New Egyptian negative prefix is emar ' make not ; ' emarsetem 
would thus closely correspond to our ' do not hear.' In Coptic this has 
become empersotem. 

Before leaving the tenses, we may here say that the Coptic has a num- 
ber of tenses unknown in the New Egyptian, some of them derived from 
a union of the auxiliary with some conjunction, while others are of un- 
known origin. 

Participles.— la the old language there was a special form for the 
passive participle: thus, setem meant 'to hear' or 'hearing;' setemtu 
meant 'heard.' The intransitive verbs had an active participle in ta: 
thus, from aha 'stand' was formed the participle ahata 'standing.'* 
In New Egyptian these suffixes ta and tu had lost all significance, and 
were used interchangeably. The New Egyptian had, however, a parti- 
ciple in anf setem ' hearing,' which is not to be confounded with the 
tense that has the same orthography ; in Coptic this became efsotem. 
Moreover, by simply prefixing New Eg. au or Copt, e to any form of 
the verb, a participle could be formed. Thus, from aref setem, Copt. 
afsdtem, 'he has heard,' was formed the participle auref setem, Copt. 
eafsotem, 'he having heard.' Naturally one peculiarity of these parti- 
ciples was that they were personal. 

Infinitives. — In the old language there was only the undetermined in- 
finitive. The New Egyptian and Coptic distinguish between the deter- 
mined and undetermined infinitive : that is, the infinitive with and 
without the definite article. The undetermined infinitive is used like 
the old infinitive, but the infinitive with the article allows of a great 
variety of expression, which adds greatly to the beauty of the style. 

Negatives. — In the old language the verb had but one negative, an. 
This was retained in the New Egyptian, and other negatives, bu, bupui, 
and man, were added ; while tern, the old negative of the infinitive, was 
retained. The old an kept its form in New Egyptian, and became en in 
Coptic ; bupu became in Copt, empe, ben became men, and man became 
emmon. The combination of the negative en with the various auxilia- 
ries gave rise to the peculiar negative tense-forms of the Coptic. Where 
the an that always follows after a negative verb in Coptic comes from, 
it is impossible to say. 

* While this article is going through the press, I find, in the Zeitsch. f. Aegyp- 
tologie, vol. xxvii, no. 2, a very important paper by my friend and teacher, Prof. 
Erman, of Berlin, on this form. He recognizes in it the Semitic "perfect" 
tense, and regards the correspondence as a further confirmation of the view that 
Egyptian is a Semitic language. He compares in a final summary the perfect of 
the Egyptian hebes ' dress ' with that of the Arabic verb habasa. 
27 
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Relative Sentences. — In the old language there were two methods of 
expressing the relative : the relative sentence was either directly ap- 
pended to its antecedent, or it was attached to the antecedent by the rel- 
ative pronoun enti. Both methods were retained in New Egyptian, and 
a new r relative pronoun a came into use, which was, however, dropped 
in Coptic. The Coptic retained the old relative enti, from the union of 
which with auxiliaries resulted a list of "relative tenses": thus, enti 
afsoteju ' who heard ' became cntafsotem. 

24. Account of a Coptic manuscript belonging' to Dr. Win. 
Hayes Ward; by Dr. P. C. H. Wendel. 

The manuscript is a Boheiric hymnal and book of prayer. The first 
35 pages are missing ; about 538 pages are preserved ; how many are 
missing at the end I cannot say. Of the 538 pages that are preserved, 
the majority are so badly mutilated that it is impossible to read them. 
The writing is in general carefully executed, though in parts it is hasty 
and slovenly. The manuscript was written at a time when Coptic was 
no longer perfectly understood even by the priests, for many of the 
headings are in Arabic, and often the Arabic translation of entire pas- 
sages is given. The various headings are quite beautifully ornamented 
in Arabic style. Some of the initial letters are curiously ornamented, 
the initial alpha being especially peculiar. About this letter is painted 
a bird with a human head, the old Egyptian representation of the ba 
or human soul. 

The first pages preserved are so mutilated as to be utterly unread- 
able. The first piece is probably a prayer ; allusion is made in it to the 
crossing of the Red Sea and the drowning of Pharaoh and his host. 
The second piece is headed " The second song ; Psalm 135." It begins 
" Manifest, O Lord, that a Christ is born," etc.; the refrain '■ Alleluia" 
proves it a hymn. The third piece opens, "We follow thee with all 
our hearts and fear thee, and we follow thy face, O God ! Put us not 
to shame, but give us light in accordance with thy great mercy !" 
It is no doubt a prayer. The fourth piece is a long prayer to the 
Virgin, containing enumerations of the archangels, the Patriarchs, 
the Coptic Saints, and the Martyrs. The fifth piece is a hymn with the 
refrain ' ' Alleluia !" The sixth piece is also a hymn. It begins ' ' Come 
all and praise the king of the ages ! Glory ! He is our God ! We praise 
God !" The seventh piece is also a hymn, beginning " I shall pour my- 
self out before thee, my Lord Jesus Christ ! Honor to thee ! Alleluia ! 
Praise to God !" The eighth is a prayer, beginning " Guard me, O Lord, 
my God, for my hope is in thee ! Come to me with grace and salvation, 
so that I praise thee ! Free me from my sins by virtue of thy great 
power !" The ninth is a prayer : "Verily he is risen ! Oh, the herald, 
John the Baptist ! Aid us, our Lord !" The tenth is a prayer: "I believe 
on account of the word, strongly ! on account of thy great mercy, O 
Lord of Hosts ! Aid us, my Lord Jesus, the merciful !" The eleventh is 
a Palm Sunday hymn: "Come all, joyously ! Bring palms, joyously! 
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bring palms joyously, all ye children of men !" The twelfth is also a 
hymn, of which considerable parts are readily intelligible. The thir- 
teenth is a hymn to the Virgin. The fourteenth is a prayer : " Behold, 
God hath revealed a number of laws with our fathers first of all while 
they lay on the road." Another prayer begins "Come unto us to-day, 
O our Lord Christ ! Give us light through thy exalted godhead ! Send 
down upon us the great mercy of thy Holy Spirit as a comforter !" 

The MS. is quite old : how old, it has not yet been found possible to 
determine. 

Titles of a few further papers, of which no abstract has been 
furnished, may be added, as follows : 

Indian philology in India, by Prof. C. R. Lanman, of Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Proposals for a classed bibliography of India, by Prof. 
Lanman. 

On the vulgar dialect of Arabic in Morocco, by Mr. Talcott 
Williams, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

On a hitherto unknown Hebrew version of ^Esop's fables, by 
Prof. Gottheil. 

On a mummy-case in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York, by Prof. J. P. Taylor, of Andover, Mass. 



